Comet  and  Tnimpel  sections  oi  the  Western  Pennsylvania  District  Festivcd 
Bond  at  rehearsed.  220  pieces,  from  60  schools,  ConnellsviUe,  Mor.  30-Apr.  1 
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SCIENCE  now  brings  a  great  new  ^id  to 
'  the  modem  teacher;  a  mechanical  assistant 
which  relieves  you  of  all  the  drudgery  of  timing 
your  band  or  orchestra  and  does  it  with  new, 
scientific  precision.  Will  teach  correct  intona¬ 
tion  to  instrumentalists  or  vocalists — easily 
and  quickly.  Accomplishes  wonders  in  ear 
training  in  a  short  time.  Makes  your  work 
easier,  pleasanter — outstandingly  successful.  Par  th  .riiun  vwo«i  mwoIo 

Yet  this  amazing  new  device  requites  no  technical  skill  or  special  musical  knowledge 
to  operate.  As  simple  as  turning  a  radio  dial.  Plugged  into  any  110  volt,  50  or  60  cycle 
A.C.  outlet,  it  gives  a  precise  and  rapid  measurement  of  pitch  to  1/lOOth  of  a  scmi-tooc. 
An  entirely  visual  method,  it  enables  you  to  st*  wbatym  hmr. 

A  tone  picked  up  by  the  mkrof^one  is  presented  to  the  eye  as  a  pattern  seen  in  a  review¬ 
ing  window.  If  the  tone  is  in  tune  with  the  tempered  scale  ef  A-4d0,  the  pattern  stands 
still.  If  the  tone  is  flat,  the  pattern  moves  to  the  left;  if  sharp,  it  moves  to  the  ri^t.  Mot 
only  can  the  tone  be  immediately  judged  to  be  flat,  sharp  or  in  tune  but  the  wgree  of 
sharpness  or  flatness  can  be  accurately  measured.  A  jx>inter  is  moved  left  or  right  till  pat¬ 
tern  stands  still  and  the  dial  records  the  degree  of  flatness  or  sharpness  to  the  1/lOOth  of 
a  semi-tone.  As  easy  as  reading  your  car’s  speed  on  a  speedometer. 

Every  modem  teacher  and  director  should  inves- 
dgate  this  marvelous  aid  to  teaching.  Full  details  I  ENDORSED  BY  I 

1  SeilNTIST  I 


C  G.  CONN,  LuL,  542  CONN  BUILDING 
ELKHART.  INDIANA 


CONN 


Tb«  Cobb  CbRnatie  fllrobaea|»  is 
BOW  beiiis  demoaatjated  in  the  fs- 
Bwa  Ronawnld  Mueeum  of  SeMwe 
BDd  ladurtry,  Cbicaco.  Below  Is  na 
BUtboriUtive  statement  about  this 
deviee,  Iv  F.  C.  Brown,  Cantor, 
Departmeot  of  Fhymna 
**Marter  ha  mid  that  the  ctocren 
la  seieBoe  ba  developed  foDowina 
the  production  of  inatrnmeata  ol 
meaturemeat.  This  instrument  for 
measuiint  pitch  readily  and  aeen- 
nteljr.iaay  well  play  an  important 
role  m  the  adraaM  of  aumeal  art.** 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


Stanley  W.  Opalach 
Violin 

Johnson  City,  Now  York 

First  Division, 
Region  4, 1938 


"Vory  fino  playing."  "Vary  good." 
"Groat  artis^."  Such  woro  tha 
judgas'  commonts  as  Stanlay  Opalach 
concluded  his  parformanca  of  tha. 
Concerto  in  G  Minor,  1st  Movamant, 
at  tha  Regional  contest  in  1938.  His 
critics  wore  unanimous  in  their  state¬ 
ments  as  to  Stanley's  talent,  tech¬ 
nique  and  interpretation. 

Ha  began  his  musical  career  whan 
quite  young,  studying  with  local 
taachors,  and  under  their  instruction 
ha  advanced  so  rapidly  that  his  tal¬ 
ents  soon  expanded  into  higher  cir¬ 
cles  of  music  training  where  he 
sought  to  further  advance  his  skill 
with  his  beloved  violin.  At  the  East¬ 
man  Conservatory  with  Miss  E. 
Knauss,  he  increased  his  learning  and 
the  following  March,  1935,  went  to 
New  York  University  to  study  under 
Paul  Stoeving.  While  there,  he  played 
in  the  N.  Y.  U.  orchestra  and  ac¬ 
quired  the  fundamentals  of  being  a 
member  of  a  large  group.  Mr.  Lynn 
B.  Bogart  of  Ithaca  College  was  his 
next  instructor  and  Stanley  pro¬ 
gressed  steadily  under  his  excellent 
guidance. 

As  concert  master  of  the  first  all 
state  New  York  high  school  orchestra, 
in  1936,  Stanley  proved  that  he  had 
talent,  ability  and  promise  of  some¬ 
day  being  e  great  violinist. 


GOOpy  A  SOUft  N OtB / 


Did  it  Ever  Strike  You  That  Your  instru~ 
ment  May  Be  Holding  You  Back  ?  An  oid 

theory  that  "any  old  horn  is  good  enough  to  learn  on"  has  nipped 
many  a  musical  career  in  the  bud.  So  don't  you  believe  it.  If  the 
instrument  you  are  using  is  hard  to  blow,  of  uncertain  intonation, 
blatant,  wheezy,  tone  dead,  then  it's  a  threat  to  your  talent,  but 
a  new  P-A  will  save  the  day. 

You*ll  progress  much  faster  with  a  P~A 

Yet  Pan-Americans  are  Moderately  Priced 


Irt  fkie  tone  quality,  P-A's  are  of  the  highest  artistic  standard,  equal  to  or  excel¬ 
ling  many  selling  at  top  prices.  "Slik-Valves"  on  P-A  comets  and  trumpets  will 
rtot  corrode,  stick,  discolor;  "Slik-Slides"  on  P-A  trombones  will  not  pit  nor  cor¬ 
rode.  Fast,  smooth  action;  smart  styling,  beautiful  finishes,  handsome  cases.  No 
other  instrument  offers  so  much,  at  so  little  cost.  See  your  local  music  dealer  or 
write  for  the  beautiful  new  P-A  circular  that  fully  illustrates  and  describes  the 


very  instrument  you  should  have.  Write  today,  sure. 

SEND  FOR  A  po*t  card  request  will  bring  a  valuable,  informative 
__  __  B  folder  catalog  of  Pan-American  band  instruments. 

FREE  BOOK.  Send  for  it.  A  better  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  a  good  instrument  to  your  musical  career  may  spare  you  much  fruitless 
work,  discouragement,  even  complete  failure.  Send  now  for  this  free  aid. 


RaiiTAiBieB^caBi 


521  P-A  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
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Mr.  Eugene  C.  Jordon,  Birmingham,  Alabama 


"We  Are  Making  America  Musical" 


Eugene  C.  Jordan,  bandmaster  at  the  Alabama  Boys  Industrial  school  and  director  of  the  Avondale 
Mills  band  has  during  his  colorful  career  played  before  and  won  praise  from  such  personages  as  John 
Philip  Sousa,  General  John  J.  Pershing,  Evangeline  Booth,  Billy  Sunday.  .  .  Mr.  Jordan,  son  of  Eugene 
R.  Jordan,  famed  cornetist  and  band  instructor,  began  the  study  of  the  cornet  at  the  age  of  ten  under 
the  personal  direction  of  his  musical  father.  As  a  lad,  he  played  with  many  bands  in  Alabama,  Geor¬ 
gia  and  Florida  and  finally  discovered  that  he  was  in  demand  as  a  teacher  of  band.  He  took  up 
studies  under  Innes  and  Victor  Grabel  and  in  1918  was  engaged  as  director  of  band  at  the  Alabama 
Boys  Industrial  school  as  well  as  the  Avondale  Mills,  Birmingham-Southern  college  and  Howard  col¬ 
lege  bands.  .  .  His  most  recent  triumph  was  conducting  the  All-State  high  school  band  of  250  young 
musicians  at  the  annual  festival  through  the  selections  "Universal  Judgment",  "Skyliner  March"  and 
other  numbers  equally  difficult.  Mr.  Jordan's  singular  method  of  discipline  and  ability  enabled  the 
players  to  present  a  finished  performance  before  a  spellbound  audience. . .  When  Director  Jordan  feels 
that  he  cannot  wield  his  baton  a  day  longer,  he  heads  for  a  nearby  stream  and  sits  contentedly  for  an 
hour  or  so  dangling  a  hook  and  line  and  waiting  patiently  for  a  bite.  His  hobbies  include  all  sports. 
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The  Romantic 
Story  of  the  Band 

Even  in  Fact  its  History  is  Vivid  and  Colorful 

An  American  Bandmasters  Association  Paper  by  S.  E.  Meor 

Director  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  High  School  Band 


This  reproduction  of  an  old  wood  cut  Mid  to  havo  baan  mada  in  tha  17th  cantury, 
illuttratas  a  mutic  band  in  Garmany  playing  in  ona  of  tha  public  markats.  It  i$ 
typical  of  tha  roving  type  of  band  which  had  iti  origin  in  Europa.  But  you  will  saa 
in  this  group  tha  exact  instrumantation  of  that  type  of  antambla  which  wa  in  America 
came  to  know  at  "Tha  Hungry  Rva". 


e  THE  STORY  of  the  development  of 
the  military  and  wind-band  is  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  political  and  social 
state  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages. 
Before  the  12th  century,  music  of  a 
popular  type  was  in  the  hands  of  wan¬ 
dering  minstrels  who  banded  them¬ 
selves  together  upon  the  occasion  of 
fete  or  festival.  Trumpets  and  ket¬ 
tledrums  were  forbidden  these  roving 
musicians  and  were  reserved  for  the 
use  of  princes  or  men  of  rank.  These 
instruments  predominated  in  the 
bands  which  officially  performed  on 
state  occasions  or  at  royal  banquets. 

As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
however,  the  pipers  who  had  settled 
in  towns  and  did  not  wish  to  be 
classed  with  roving  musicians,  com¬ 
bined  and  formed  Innungen  or  cor¬ 
porations  for  mutual  protection  in 
Germany,  Prance  and  England.  The 
first  of  these,  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Nicholas,  was  instituted  at  Vienna  in 
1288  and  members  elected  a  court  pro¬ 
tector,  Count  Peter  Von  Ebersdorff, 
an  imperial  official,  who  in  turn  or¬ 
ganized  a  court  of  musicians  and  ob¬ 
tained  an  imperial  charter  for  its 
perpetuation.  In  Paris  a  King  of  Min¬ 
strels  was  appointed  and  statutes  en¬ 
acted  for  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Julian 
in  1321.  In  England  in  1212,  Randal, 
Earl  of  Chester,  was  appointed  Patron 
of  Minstrels.  The  first  guild  at  Vienna 
was  imitated  by  most  of  the  large  im¬ 
perial  towns,  which  sought  to  estab¬ 
lish  regular  bands,  or  townpipers. 
Despite  their  poor  instrumentation, 
these  town  bands  were  the  nucleus 
from  which  modem  bands  sprang. 

"Kattlat"  Favored 

In  1426  Emperor  Sigismund  granted 
the  town  of  Augsberg  the  privilege  of 
maintaining  a  corps  of  town  trumpet¬ 
ers  and  kettle  dmmmers,  a  grant  ex¬ 
tending  during  the  next  century  to 
most  other  free  towns,  Louis  XIV  en¬ 
trusted  Tully  with  the  formation  of 


certain  regimental  bands.  Henry  VIII 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  maintained  bands 
(the  latter’s  band  in  1587,  besides  a 
small  number  of  other  instruments, 
consisted  of  ten  trumpets  and  six 
trombones).  In  1680  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  had  20  court  trumpeters  and 
three  kettle  drams.  Other  courts  had 
their  trumpet  corps.  In  Germany,  the 
Guild  of  Royal  Trumpeters  and  Army 
Kettle  Drummers  was  formed. 

Until  the  Seventeenth  Century  the 
music  played  by  the  bands  of  trumpet¬ 
ers  was  learned  by  ear.  Princes  in 
command  of  their  armies  in  the  field 
were  accompanied  by  trumpeters  for 
signalling  and  enlivening  the  dreari¬ 
ness  in  marching.  The  music  of  their 
bands  consisted  only  of  parts  for 
trumpets  and  kettle  drums.  The  di¬ 
versity  of  duties  imposed  upon  town 


bands,  however,  necessarily  led  to  an 
enlargement  of  the  limits  of  instru¬ 
mentation.  Trombones  came  into  gen¬ 
eral  use,  and  were  combined  with 
flutes,  oboes,  pommers  (altos),  cor- 
netti,  and  sometimes  trumpets  and 
kettle  drums. 

Tk«  Trumpet  Scale 

The  use  and  development  of  the 
brass  instruments  held  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  this  development  of  in¬ 
strumentation  and  eventually  bands. 
The  natural  trumpet  scale  is  a  fixed 
series  of  tones,  based  upon  the  laws 
of  acoustics,  and  produced  by  the 
column  of  air  in  the  tubes  being  di¬ 
vided  up  more  and  more  into  smaller 
parts,  so  called  partials  or  harmonics, 
by  increasing  the  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure  and  varying  the  blowing.  The 


The  hitfory  of  bond  mutic  in  Amorico  rovolvot  around  Wathingfon,  D.  C.  Tha 
Unifad  Sfafas  navy  band,  now  undar  tha  diraction  of  Liautanant  Charlat  Banfar;  tha 
Unitad  Statat  army  band,  diractad  by  Captain  W.  J.  Stannard  and  tha  U.  S. 
marina  band  lad  by  Captain  Taylor  Branson  ara  tha  prida  of  tha  nation.  And  hara 
it  a  pictura  of  tha  marina  organisation  as  it  appaarad  yaart  ago  whan  conductad 
by  Captain  E.  Santlamann.  Thasa  man  contributad  much  to  tha  making  of  band 
music  history  in  Amarica. 


heroic  military  pieces  were  played 
upon  the  six  lower  notes  (excluding 
the  fundamental  tone)  c  g  c  e  g  c  and 
in  processional  pieces  the  principal 
played  the  lowest  part.  There  were 
also  two  parts  for  kettle  drums,  hut 
if  their  two  notes  were  played  by  a 
trumpet,  the  part  was  then  called 
Toccata. 

The  extremely  high  parts  were 
played  on  the  small  trumpet  or  clar- 
ino,  usually  in  D,  and  he  who  learned 
to  blow  artistically  and  had  acquired 
a  certain  dexterity  was  called  clarin- 
ist.  We  gather  from  the  extract  that 


die  ages  between  principal-blowing 
and  clarion  blowing,  simple,  plain 
blowing  is  based  on  the  acoustical 
properties  of  the  instrument  itself, 
and  as  we  see  from  the  Bible  (4th 
book  of  Moses  chapter  10)  was  put  to 
good  use  by  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
There  never  existed  a  separate  school 
or  method  nor  technical  arts  to  teach 
clarion  blowing,  and  all  conjectures 
in  this  respect  are  merely  conjectures 
and  lack  foundation.  However,  there 
is  a  published  method  dated  1795  by 
J.  C.  Hendel  “An  attempt  at  a  method 


to  teach  the  art  of  heroic  musical 
trumpeting  and  drumming”.  Prom 
this,  Altenburg  concludes,  “It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  the  correct  manner  of  set¬ 
ting  the  instrument  to  the  lips  em¬ 
bouchure  in  order  to  form  the  tone, 
nor  can  any  definite  rules  be  given.” 
Another,  ante-dating  this  reference  by 
a  full  century,  is  made  mention  of 
by  Dr.  H.  L.  EUchbom  in  his  short 
and  valuable  work  “The  Ancient  Art 
of  Clarion  Blowing  on  Trumpets” 
(Breitkaupf  &  Hartel  Leipzig  1894) 
this  untiring  investigator  and  author¬ 
ity  on  the  subject  mentions  a  work  of 
the  seventeenth  century  by  Daniel 
Speer,  and  quotes  various  passages 
from  the  same,  “Instruction  In  Musical 
Art”— Ulm  1687. 

In  a  hymn  tune,  the  second  or  third 
clarinos  were  muted  or  plugged  so  as 
to  allow  the  leading  Instrument  to 
bring  out  the  melody  more  distinctly. 
If  the  clarinos  had  to  play  any  length 
of  time  or  sustained  phrases,  the  D 
trumpets  were  invariably  used.  The 
melody  was  played  on  the  French 
trumpet  in  F  or  lowered  to  E  major. 
Concertos  were  played  as  solos  by  the 
chamber  or  concert  trumpeters. 

Brsath  Gaps  Providsd 

In  writing  original  compositions  for 
several  trumpets  great  care  was  taken 
to  distribute  the  melody  over  the  varl- 


clarino  players  were  not  numerous, 
and  when  a  player  was  discovered  who 
had  acquired  this  peculiar  ability,  he 
was  at  once  reserved  for  clarino  play¬ 
ing.  Mozart  could  not  endure  the 
shrillness  of  these  parts  and  trans- 
scribed  them  for  clarinets.  It  is 
thought  that  this  habit  of  Mozart 
helped  establish  the  name  of  clarinet 
for  the  old  chalameau. 

Plain  and  Fancy  Blowing 

In  the  technical  language  of  the 
guilds,  the  playing  of  this  principal 
part  was  termed  principal-blowing  and 
to  play  in  the  upper  or  higher  regis¬ 
ters  was  called  clarion  blowing.  The 
difference  which  was  made  in  the  mid¬ 


ous  parts  so  that  the  players  may  be 
allowed  breathing  places  and  rests. 
Such  compositions  generally  consisted 
only  of  two  short  parts,  each  of  eight 
or  sixteen  bars.  Processional  pieces 
were  also  played  in  four,  six,  and  eight 
parts.  At  banquets,  so-called  banquet- 
Sonatas  were  played,  which  generally 
consisted  of  three  movements.  They 
were  divided  into  two  choirs,  each 
having  four  parts  played  alternately. 

Among  the  instruments  of  the  17th 
and  18th  Centuries  we  also  find  the 
so-called  Tromba  di  Tirarsi,  which 
claims  our  attention  as  Bach  employed 
it  to  obtain  chromatic  intervals  which 
could  not  be  obtained  on  the  clarion 


Tha  nama,  Al  Swaat,  it  lagand  to  tha  world  ot  carnival,  ttata  fair  and  tha  "Big  Top". 
For  many  yaart,  Al  Swaat  in  hit  whita  Huuar  uniform  troopad  with  hit  famout  band 
tha  highwayt  and  tha  bywayt  of  tha  Wattam  hamitphara. 


A  good  mamory  will  aatily  racall  tha  name  of  Augutt  Caputo,  director  of  Caputo't 
tymphony  band  which  toured  Amarica  In  tha  early  part  of  the  century. 
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These  Men  Characterize  the  Three  Measures 
of  Band  Music  in  America  Today 


Th«ra  can  ba  littia  doubt  but  that  band  music  of  tha  concart  or  sami-military  typo  stands 
today  at  a  haight  in  Amarican  public  popularity  and  accaptanca,  as  wall  as  in  music  quality, 
unaicallad  by  any  othar  nation  of  tha  world.  It  may  ba  said  to  fall  into  thraa  distinct 
groups,  aach  laading  to  tha  othar.  Tha  thraa  man  in  this  pictura  typically  charactarixa 
thasa  thraa  classas.  Rrst,  A.  R.  McAllistar,  Diractor  of  tha  Joliat  Township  high  school 
band  and  Prasidant  of  tha  National  School  Band  association.  Hara  is  tha  ganasis  of  our 
band  music.  Naxt,  right,  Albart  Austin  Harding,  Diractor  of  Univarsity  of  Illinois  bands 
and  Daan  of  Amarican  collaga  band  diractors.  Tha  Univarsity  bandsman  raprasants  tha 
mora  advancad  link  batwaan  tha  baginning  amataur  and  tha  finishad  profassional  artist. 
Finally,  cantar,  Edwin  Franko  Goldman.  Diractor  of  tha  famous  Goldman  concart  band  of 
Naw  York  City  and  Lifa  Prasidant  of  tha  Amarican  Bandmasters  association.  Hara,  wa 
arrive  at  tha  peak  of  profassional  band  music  in  this  country. 


trumpet.  The  Tromba  di  Tirarsi  was 
provided  with  a  sliding  tube,  which 
could  be  drawn  in  and  out  similar  to 
a  trombone,  and  references  seem  to 
agree  that  it  must  have  been  a  sort 
of  treble-trombone.  When  mentioning 
the  trumpet  with  the  sliding  tube 


Altenburg  says.  “The  warders  of  the 
tower  and  the  solo-trumpeters  use  a 
trumpet  with  a  sliding  tube,  it  is  al¬ 
most  like  a  contralto  trombone,  as  it 
is  drawn  in  and  out.  by  which  means 
the  otherwise  missing  tones  are  pro¬ 
duced  with  ease.”  The  disrepute  to 


which  this  new  instrument  fell  is  re¬ 
corded  in  ^a  mandate  against  unli¬ 
censed  trumpet-playing,  issued  by 
Johann  Georg,  elector  of  Saxony  on 
March  7.  1661  as  follows:  “We,  by 
God's  Grace,  Johann  Georg  the  Second. 
Duke  of  Saxony,  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  Arch  Marshall  and  Elector, 
do  by  these  presents,  make  known  to 
everybody,  that,  whereas  our  Court- 
and  Field-trumpeters  and  Military 
Drummers,  having  duly  submitted  to 
the  Original  License,  humbly  brought 
in  a  complaint  disclosing  to  what 
extent  all  sorts  of  abuses  have  become 
prevalent  in  our  electoral  lands  far 
and  near,  in  as  much  as.  in  spite  of 
severe  penal  mandates  issued  hereto¬ 
fore.  not  only  tower-warders  and 
Jugglers,  merry  makers,  and  Lottery 
Shop  keepers,  but  also  country  or 
rustic  musicians,  have  besides  the 
above-mentioned,  taken  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  misuse  the  trombones,  as  tho 
they  were  trumpets,  any  and  every¬ 
where.  as  it  pleaseth  them,  more 
especially  at  banquets  and  carouses, 
citizen's  and  peasant’s  weddings, 
christenings.  fairs,  church  ales, 
dances,  and  such-like  conviviali¬ 
ties.  yea,  even  in  the  society  of  ill- 
reputed  personages,  at  all  sorts  of 
voluptuous  drinking  bouts  and  carry¬ 
ings-on.  causing  disturbances  to  hon¬ 
est  people  by  processions,  marching, 
dancing  and  alarms,  or  inducing  those 
present  to,  besides  becoming  a  nui¬ 
sance  by  loud  trumpeting;  the  which 
aforesaid  have  humbly  petitioned, 
that  we  protect  the  company  of  Trum¬ 
peters  and  Drummers,  which  petition 
we  cannot  reject.”  By  a  later  man¬ 
date  of  the  year  1711,  all  such  brawls, 
processional  trumpeting,  more  espe¬ 
cially  on  bugles  in  trumpet  fashion, 
and  on  so-called  Invention-Trumpets 
came  to  be  strictly  prohibited. 

Trumpst  K«yt  TroubUsom* 

As  one  may  gather  from  the  fore¬ 
going.  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  discrim¬ 
inate  and  And  one's  way  among  the 
trumpet  family  and  its  branches,  and 
that  is  probably  the  reason  why  com¬ 
posers,  owing  to  a  deficient  knowledge 
of  the  original  types  and  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  their  tones,  were  not  sure 
as  to  the  writing  for  the  various  in¬ 
struments,  and  read-up  scholars,  whose 
knowledge  was  not  based  upon  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  only  added  to  the 
confusion.  The  difficulty  was  most 
felt  when  keys  were  added  to  the  Nat¬ 
ural  Tioimpet,  and  from  keys  to  valves, 
an  invention  credited  authentically  to 
an  oboist  Bluhmel  in  upper  Selicia. 
Bluhmel  invented  the  tubular  valve 
probably  during  the  period  1813-1820, 
but  he  sold  his  invention  to  Heinrich 
Stolzel  who  took  out  a  patent  on  it  in 
Berlin  somewhere  about  the  20'b.  The 
Bluhmel  instruments  probably  had  but 
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6«n«rally  •cknowUd9«d  th*  fin*t(  concart  band  of  all  lima  In  Amarica  was  that  of  Liautanant  Commandar  John  Philip  Sousa.  In  this 
pictura,  you  saa  that  organisation  as  it  appaarad  on  Novambar  5,  1922  in  tha  inaugural  prasantation  in  Naw  York  at  tha  Hippodroma  of 
his  lOlst  march,  "Tha  Gallant  Savanth".  Ovar  200  musicians  wara  amployad  for  this  concart  including  tha  7th  Ragimant  band  and 
trumpat  corps.  .  .  .  Mr.  Sousa  bagan  diracting  tha  Marina  band  in  Washington  in  1889  and  until  his  daath  ramainad  ona  of  Amarica's 
most  varsatila  and  prolific  composars.  Tha  world  at  larga  knaw  him  as  tha  March  King,  but  in  spita  of  tha  fact  that  ha  publishad  ovar 
a  hundrad  marchav— including  his  thraa  last  onas,  "Sasqui-Cantannial",  "Prida  of  tha  Wolvarinas",  and  "Gridiron  Club",-^ha  marchas  rap* 
rasant  only  a  small  shara  of  his  labors.  Sousa  composad  tan  oparas,  including  "El  Capitan",  "Tha  Brida-Elact",  "Dasira",  'Tha  Quaan  of 
Haarts",  "Chris  and  tha  Wondarful  Lamp"  and  "Tha  Charlatan",  all  graat  succassas  in  thair  day.  Ha  has  to  his  cradit  mora  than  twanty 
suitas,  forty  or  fifty  songs,  and  a  monumantal  work  for  orchastra,  organ  and  choir,  including  "Tha  Last  Crusada".  Ha  wrota  thraa  novals, 
"Pipatown  Sandy",  "Tha  Transit  of  Vanus",  and  "Tha  Fifth  String",  to  say  nothing  of  his  mora  racantly  publishad  biography,  "Kaaping  Tima". 


two  valves,  a  half-tone  and  full-tone, 
but  in  1828  Stolzel  advertised  a  full 
rhromatic  wind  instrument. 

Bands  separated  as  the  18th  century 
was  approached,  into  three  classes, 
the  full  orchestra,  the  military, 'and 
the  brass  bands.  A  new  era  began 
with  the  invention  of  the  clarinet, 


bassoon,  and  French  horn.  In  1777 
Mozart  became  acquainted  with  the 
clarinet,  which  had  been  introduced 
in  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris  in  1776 
and  he  wTote  his  father,  “O,  If  w’e  only 
had  clarinets!  You  would  not  believe 
what  a  fine  effect  a  symphony  with 
flutes,  oboes  and  clarinets  produces". 


First  1200  Pieco  Band 

Fx’om  1763  on,  military  music  as¬ 
sumed  a  definite  form.  In  the  time 
of  Napoleon,  military  bands  made 
rapid  strides  and  between  1805  and 
1808  bass  drum  and  cymbals  and  tri¬ 
angle  were  added. 

The  first  effort  at  combining  many 


It  will  taka  a  chunk  of  your  imagination  to  racogniza  tha  man  on  this  podium  as  John  Philip  Sousa.  Tha  photographar  did  this  to 
tha  March  King  on  August  26,  1882  at  Capa  May,  Naw  Jarsay,  whan  that  famous  gantlaman  was  laadar  of  tha  U.  S.  Marina  band. 
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A  kHooI  b«nd  in  1891.  After  •  drawing  by  W.  A.  Rogers. 


bands  in  a  grand  festival  was  at  a  fete 
given  in  Berlin  on  May  12,  1838  to  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia,  who  was 
on  a  visit  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  when 
Wieprecht  led  sixteen  infantry  and 
sixteen  cavalry  bands,  consisting  of 
1000  wind  instruments  and  200  side 
drummers. 

Bernard  Sarrette,  a  French  army 
officer  and  bandmaster,  founded  a 
military  music  school  in  1792  from 


which  in  1795  sprang  the  Paris  con¬ 
servatory. 

In  England  the  Band  of  the  Royal 
Regiment  of  Artillery,  formed  in  1762 
with  eight  players,  is  credited  with 
being  the  oldest  permanent  musical 
organization  in  England.  This  band 
has  now  risen  to  a  full  strength  of 
100  members,  many  of  whom  double 
in  orchestra,  so  that  a  military  band 
or  symphony  orchestra  are  available 


as  occasion  demands.  Kneller  Hall, 
founded  in' 1857  has  the  tremendous 
task  of  keeping  up  a  constant  supply 
of  bandmasters  and  personnel  for  the 
162  bands  in  His  Majesty’s  regular 
forces. 

B«nd(  in  America 

The  Washington  Marine  Band  was 
established  in  1798  as  a  fife  and  drum 
corps  of  32  players.  It  was  trans¬ 
formed  in  1802  into  a  brass  band. 
Many  of  its  records  were  destroyed  in 
the  War  of  1812.  In  1854  the  band  be¬ 
gan  to  give  open  air  concerts  at  the 
Capitol  and  at  the  White  House.  In 
1861  Congressional  action  increased 
its  compensation  and  desigrnated  it  as 
the  chief  band  of  the  service.  In  1898 
the  number  of  players  was  increased 
to  60.  Our  immortal  Mr.  Sousa  was 
its  conductor  from  1880-1892,  and  we 
all  know  the  present  conductor,  our 
colleague.  Captain  Taylor  Branson. 

Patrick  Sarsfield  Gilmore.  Irish- 
American  bandmaster,  immigrated  to 
Canada  as  a  member  of  a  military 
band,  then  went  to  Massachusetts, 
where  he  organized  a  band  of  his  own. 
He  was  a  bandmaster  in  the  Army 
during  the  Civil  War,  after  which  he 
organized  his  own  concert  band  in 
New  York  In  1859,  touring  the  U.  S., 
Canada,  and  Elurope.  In  1879  Gilmore’s 
European  tour,  fully  instrumentaled, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  sensa- 


Hw  publication  of  tbii  picture  in  Tbo  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  in  Novombor,  1932,  at  tha  first  school  band  avar  to  maintain  aiistanca  in 
tha  United  States  has  never  bean  challenged.  It  is  tha  Farm  and  Trades  school  band  of  Boston  Harbor,  Mauachusatts  and  is  authentically 
reputed  to  have  been  organized  in  IBS8.  Much  research  has  failed  to  reveal  any  additional  information  about  this  band.  Should  this 
notice  be  read  by  anyone  in  posseuion  of  such  information,  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  will  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  publish  it. 
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They  Wined  and  Dined 
the  Captain 

Tribute  to  John  Barabash 


lions  in  the  annals  of  concert  band 
history.  This  fact  Is  substantiated  by 
ample  reports  and  write-ups  furnished 
by  Herbert  Clarke.  Our  dear  friend 
and  past  president,  Herbert  L.  Clarke, 
Joined  the  Gilmore  band  as  soloist 
in  1892.  Mr.  Gilmore  went  In  for  ex¬ 
travagant  effects,  for  example,  for  the 
World’s  Peace  Jubilee  in  Boston  in 
1872,  he  bad  an  immense  enclosure 
erected,  providing  seats  for  50,000  peo¬ 
ple,  an  orchestra  of  2,000,  and  a 
chorus  of  20,000.  The  orchestra  was 
aided  by  a  powerful  organ,  cannon 
electrically  fired,  anvils  pounded  by  a 
hundred  firemen  in  red  shirts,  and 
chimes  and  bells.  Gilmore  died  in  St. 
Louis  in  1892. 

The  great  Sousa  band  was  organized 
in  1892,  and  the  excellence  of  its  per¬ 
formance  brought  universal  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  established  the  concert  band 
as  a  medium  of  musical  expression 
equaling  the  finesse  of  the  symphony 
orchestra.  The  band  toured  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  annually,  made  four  Euro¬ 
pean  tours  and  one  world  tour,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  appearing  at  the  great  expo¬ 
sitions,  and  traveling  more  than 
700,000  miles  and  giving  in  excess  of 
10,000  concerts. 

With  the  passing  of  this  great  band 
we  turn  to  our  present-day  great 
bands  and  their  great  bandmasters 
from  within  our  membership;  in  the 
east  the  Goldman  Band,  conducted  by 
our  Honorary  Life  President,  Edwin 
Pranko  Goldman;  in  the  west  the 
Long  Beach  Municipal  Band,  conducted 
by  that  grand  gentleman  and  our  past 
president.  Herbert  L.  Clarke;  in  the 
mid-west  the  famous  Armco  Band  we 
hear  each  week,  conducted  by  our 
genial  past  president,  Frank  Simon, 
and  managed  by  another  efficient 
member,  Ernest  Glover;  our  three  fine 
service  bands  in  Washington;  our 
many  fine  school  and  university  bands 
scattered  throughout  our  land;  as  well 
as  the  fine  organizations  produced  by 
our  Canadian  brothers  on  the  north. 

Thus  the  American  Bandmasters 
Association,  through  many  of  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  members,  becomes  the 
direct  descendant  of  this  ancient  and 
honorable  art  and  profession.  May  we 
accept  the  responsibilities  to  carry  on 
the  noble  traditions  of  the  profession, 
and  ever  be  found  making  better 
bands  and  better  band  music. 


Cesiributiont  of  additional  information  or 
tka  loan  of  pictura*  baarinq  on  tka  aarly 
kittory  of  band  music  in  Amarica,  will  ba 
appraciatad  by  tka  aditor. 


By  Garaldina  Princa 

The  popular  melody  of  “My  Own”  filled 
the  banquet  hall  at  the  Midwest  Athletic 
club  on  April  14  aa  100  members  of  the 
Harrison  high  school  band  tried  to  ex¬ 
press  through  a  song  their  tribute  to 
Capt.  John  H.  Barabash,  their  former 
band  director.  The  words  of  the  song 
had  been  re-written  by  Dorothea  Wolske, 
a  hand  member,  and  it  had  been  re-named 
“Our  Own”  for  a  very  special  occasion. 


It  was  the  testimonial  dinner  for  Capt. 
Barabash,  sponsored  by  the  Harrison  Band 
Parents  association  in  recognition  of  his 
fifteen  years  of  service  as  director  of  the 
Harrison  high  school  band,  before  his 
transfer  a  few  weeks  ago  to  Wright 
Junior  college.  Visiting  bandmasters, 
teachers,  students,  alumni  and  parents — 
125  of  them  In  all — were  present  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  Capt.  Barabash  their  deeply  ap¬ 
preciative  thanks  for  his  past  work  and 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  his 
success  in  his  new  position. 

The  band,  conducted  by  Joseph  E. 


Kwald,  a  ’S4  graduate  of  Harrison  who 
has  replaced  Capt.  Barabash  as  director, 
o|>ened  the  evening's  program  with  one  of 
its  contest  numbers,  "Capriccioso  Itali- 
enne”  by  Tschaikowsky.  Then  Toast¬ 
master  Leonard  L.  Serduik,  publisher  of 
the  West  Side  News,  and  also  a  Harrison 
alumnu.s,  introduced  the  speakers  who 
told  stories  of  how  Capt.  Barabash  had, 
during  the  past  fifteen  years,  built  a 
little  group  of  school  musicians  of  1924 
into  the  large  band  of  today  which  has 


Mora  fkan  200  people  paid  fkeir  fribufe 
*fo  Jokn  Berabath,  former  Director  of  the 
Harrison  high  school  band,  in  a  testimonial 
dinner  held  in  Chicago  on  April  14.  Above 
left,  a  close  up  at  the  speakers'  table,  show- 
I  ing  the  guest  of  honor  in  a  pensive  mood. 


won  national  recognition  and  interna¬ 
tional  acclaim. 

Mr.  Maclear,  principal  of  Harrison,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  success  of  Capt.  Bara¬ 
bash  in  building  a  championship  band  is 
primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
the  three  requisites  of  a  great  teacher. 
Mr.  Maclear  went  on  to  explain  these 
three  vital  characteristics  which  Capt. 
Barabash  possesses.  First,  he  is  a  genius 
in  his  line ;  he  knows  music.  Second,  he 
has  a  wonderful  ability  to  work;  he  has 
had  band  drills  every  morning  during 
(Turn  to  page  33) 
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Swing  Out  on  Your 

New  Sackbut 

Harmonics  of  the  Trombone 

By  Homer  E.  Phillips, 

Director,  Crystal  Lake,  111. 


•  IN  CLASSICAL  ENGLISH  LIT¬ 
ERATURE  we  encounter  occasionally 
the  word  “sackbut”.  This  is  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Moorish  or  Spanish  word 
“sarabuke”,  meaning  pump,  and  was 
applied  to  a  brass  instrument  closely 
resembling  the  slide  trombone  which 
we  commonly  use  today.  The  first 
syllable  of  the  term,  “sarabuke”  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Spanish  “sacar”,  mean¬ 
ing  to  draw,  and  the  second  syllable 
from  the  Latin  “buxus”  or  pipe.  There¬ 
fore,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  term 
used  to  designate  the  forefather  of  the 
trombone  is  “draw  pipe”.  We  can 
easily  see,  due  to  the  slide  on  the 
trombone,  why  such  a  term  was  used. 

The  sackbut  was  evidmtly  looked 
upon  by  its  makers  as  a  means  for 
expression  of  their  most  free  imagina¬ 
tion.  For  example,  the  mouthpiece 
was  frequently  made  in  the  form  of 
a  mask,  not  unlike  a  serpent  with 
open  mouth.  One  nineteenth  century 
maker  bent  the  bell  in  a  half  circle 
above  the  player’s  head,  while  others 
pointed  the  bell  to  the  back  of  and 
away  from  the  player. 

This  instrument  retained  its  iden¬ 
tity  as  the  sackbut  at  least  as  late  as 
the  sixteenth  century,  while  in  Ger¬ 
many  it  remained  popular  until  a  later 
date  than  elsewhere,  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  was  used  primarily  in  the 
military  bands  of  the  day,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  that  employment,  it  long  was 
thought  to  be  undesirable  for  the  finer 
orchestral  effects.  The  tone  and  speech 
of  the  instrument  was  considered  to  be 
too  blatant  by  orchestral  composers 
to  be  used  with  the  other  low-voiced 
instruments  of  that  day. 

The  original  trombone  appeared  first 
in  Germany  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  originated 
and  developed  in  Europe  as  did  most 
all  of  the  cup-mouthpiece  instruments, 
however,  the  principle  of  using  the 
slide  for  obtaining  variation  in  pitch 
was  of  somewhat  earlier  origin  than 
that  of  the  valves.  The  name  “trom¬ 
bone”  signifies  that  it  is  of  the  trumpet 
line,  being  the  bass  instrument  of  that 


family.  It  is  trumpet-like  in  that  the 
tubing  is  cylindrical — same  diameter 
throughout — becoming  conical  only  as 
the  bell  begins  to  form.  Today  we  do 
not  consider  it  so  much  in  this  respect, 
but  more  in  its  relation  to  the  brass 
family  as  a  whole,  it  being  the  tenor 
instrument  of  that  group.  The  slide- 
trombone  is  practically  without  use, 
even  today  in  France  and  Italy,  the 
valve  trombone  being  used  in  its  place. 
However  it  is  gaining  some  popularity 
in  France  through  the  medium  of  the 
Jazz  band. 

The  B|)  tenor  trombone,  the  one  most 
commonly  used  today,  is  a  member 
of  its  own  individual  family,  also; 
there  being  other  slide  trombones 
adaptable  to  various  voicings.  There 
is  a  contrabass  in  BB|, — bass  in  G — 
tenor  in  B|) — alto  in  F.  and  a  soprano 
in  Bt).  The  bass  is  also  found  in  F, 
the  tenor  in  C.  and  the  alto  in  Ej;. 
The  slide  of  the  contrabass  was  neces¬ 
sarily  so  long  and  unwieldy,  that  it 
made  the  positions  almost  impossible 
for  the  performer.  A  double  slide  was 
developed,  both  working  as  one,  mak¬ 
ing  the  distance  between  positions 
similar  to  those  on  the  tenor  instru¬ 
ment.  The  double  slide  proved,  how¬ 
ever,  to  leak  too  much  air  and  was 
never  very  practical.  Another  remedy 
was  by  using  an  extension  handle  on 
the  slide.  The  valve  trombone  en¬ 
tered  in  military  bands  because  of  the 
greater  ease  in  playing  rapid  passages. 
However,  the  intonation  proved  to  be 
much  better  with  the  slide,  as  delicate 
variations  in  pitch  were  possible.  The 
fact  that  the  Europeans  considered  the 
slide  trombone  as  an  instrument  lack¬ 
ing  any  great  technical  possibilities 
is  born  out  by  their  amazement  upon 
hearing  Arthur  Pryor  play  his  “Air 
Varie”  while  on  tour  with  John  Philip 
Sousa  in  those  countries.  They  were 
certain  that  he  had  some  trick  gadget 
on  his  instrument  which  gave  him  pre¬ 
viously  unknown  technical  capacities. 
Of  all  these  trombones,  only  two  are 
used  to  any  great  extent  in  this  coun¬ 
try  today;  the  B|)  tenor  and  the  F 


Homsr  E.  Phillips 


bass.  The  bass  trombone  has  only  re¬ 
cently  entered  into  the  school  bands, 
but  I  should  like  to  encourage  a  more 
general  use  of  it  in  this  work  in  the 
future. 

The  B{>  tenor  “slip  horn”,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  made  up  of  about 
nine  feet  of  brass  tubing,  doubled  on 
itself  twice,  making  the  instrument 
about  half  that  length.  One  end  of 
this  tubing  fiares  out  to  a  diameter  of 
approximately  seven  inches,  forming 
the  bell,  while  the  other  end,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  approximate 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
tubing,  receives  the  medium  large 
mouthpiece.  The  bass  trombone  is 
very  similar  except  that  the  bell  is 
larger,  the  tubing  a  little  longer,  and 
the  positions  different.  The  U  tube 
along  side  the  bell,  and  pointing  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  bell,  is  the 
slide.  The  movable  slide  has  seven 
successive  elongations  called  “posi¬ 
tions”,  each  one  producing  its  own 
harmonic  series.  (See  chart.)  Each 
position  is  a  half  tone  lower  than  the 
last  The  first  position  is  with  slide 
undrawn,  each  successive  position  foi- 
lowing  in  numerical  order  as  the  slide 
is  drawn  out.  These  positions  are 
usually  considered  to  be  about  three 
and  one-half  inches  apart,  however 
in  the  hands  of  a  good  player,  the 
length  of  slide  used  for  each  succes¬ 
sive  position  is  not  the  same.  A  wise 
player  with  a  good  ear  for  intonation 
has  to  remedy  this  variation  in  length 
by  listening  very  closely  always  while 
playing,  to  insure  perfect  intonation. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  mechanism,  as 
well  as  the  mental  feeling  of  trombone 
playing,  more  nearly  approaches  that 
of  voice  production  than  that  of  any 
other  instrument. 
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Chart  of  Harmonic  Series 
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The  lowest  tones  or  fundamentals 
are  somewhat  difficult  to  produce,  and 
are  usually  termed  pedal  notes.  The 
available  scale  begins  with  the  second 
harmonic  and  runs  without  a  break 
through  the  sixth,  omitting  generally, 
the  dissonant  seventh  harmonic  and 
usually  is  considered  to  end  with  the 
eighth.  However  some  higher  notes 
are  possible.  This  is  true  of  each  of 
tfcs  seven  positions,  which  gives  the 
trombone  an  unbroken  range  of  ap¬ 
proximately  two  and  one-half  octaves. 
(See  chart.)  For  a  long  time  it  was 
not  recognized  as  possible  to  play 
diatonic  (scalelike)  passages  on  the 
trombone  and  trombone  parts  were 
written  for  the  various  positions  in 
harmonic  sequences,  rather  than  me¬ 
lodic  ;  the  position  changing  only  when 
a  new  chord  was  employed.  Bugle 
calls,  with  which  you  are  all  familiar, 
are  good  examples  of  a  harmonic 
sequence  in  one  position.  An  ordinary 
scale  is  a  melodic  sequence. 

The  trombone  would  be  a  perfect 
instrument  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
great  advantage  obtained  by  the  slide 
is  to  some  extent  interfered  with  be¬ 
cause  the  outer  slide  is  necessarily  a 
little  larger  than  the  inner  one  over 
which  it  works.  Since  there  is  this 
difference  in  diameter,  certain  notes 
are  rather  apt  “to  break”  and  these 
require  humoring.  This  tendency  is 
mainly  noticeable  on  the  high  “G”. 
This  high  “G”  should  always  be  played 
with  a  sharp  second  position.  By  this 
I  mean  that  the  slide  should  be  ap¬ 
proximately  one  inch  nearer  a  first 
position  than  is  the  usual  second  posi¬ 
tion.  This  is  necessary  for  perfect 
intonation  in  this  register.  The  same 
variation  should  be  made  on  the  high 
"Gf”  which  is  played  on  a  sharp  third 
position.  While  discussing  this  posi¬ 
tion,  another  fault  which  I  have  found 
quite  prevalent  among  youngsters. 


comes  to  my  mind.  The  high  A|)  which 
so  many  people  will  try  to  play  on 
the  first  position  should  always  be 
played  on  the  third. 

As  to  handling,  the  instrument  is 
held  mainly  with  the  left  hand, 
steadily  to  the  player’s  lips,  the  right 
hand  being  used  only  for  controlling 
the  movement  of  the  slide  and  aiding 
in  balancing.  The  proper  grip  of  the 
left  hand,  when  at  ease,  will  be  noticed 
in  the  picture.  The  only  difference 
in  this  grip  and  the  one  used  while 
playing,  is  that  the  little  finger  of  the 
left  hand  is  placed  next  to  the  fourth 
finger  rather  than  around  the  slide 
handle.  It  should  become  a  habit  to 
curl  the  little  finger  around  the  slide 
handle  bar  when  holding  but  not  play¬ 
ing  the  instrument,  as  this  will  elim¬ 
inate  to  a  great  degree  any  possibility 
of  the  slide  slipping  off  the  horn  to 
the  floor  and  damaging  it.  Of  the 
right  hand  only  the  tip  of  the  thumb 
and  the  first  two  fingers  are  used.  In 
making  short  shifts  of  the  slide  the 
movement  should  be  mainly  from  the 
wrist,  but  the  longer  ones  will  require 
more  or  less  the  extension  of  the  ai'm. 

The  tone  of  the  trombone  is  defined 
as  broad,  free,  and  noble,  becoming 
powerful  and  sonorous  in  forte  pas- 


•  IN  THE  SMALL  SCHOOL  system 
where  the  band  instructor  has  many 
other  duties  besides  developing  his 
band  and  where  small  enrollment 
handicaps  the  number  of  students  in 
his  organization,  the  instructor  must 
make  the  best  use  of  his  time  and 
schedule  it  to  fit  the  hours  of  the  day. 

In  such  a  situation  he  wonders 
where  he  will  find  the  time  to  have  a 


sages,  but  also  capable  of  producing 
soft  and  velvet-like  qualities.  Mutes 
can  and  should  be  used  to  obtain  vari¬ 
ous  tonal  effects.  It  is  the  only  instru¬ 
ment  outside  of  the  strings  capable 
of  producing  a  true  glissando — a  con¬ 
tinuous  glide  through  a  series  of  notes. 
This  fact  makes  the  trombone  an  in¬ 
strument  unequaled  in  the  playing  of 
songs  or  ballads,  it  being  able  to  play 
with  an  unlimited  amount  of  smooth¬ 
ness.  The  pitch  is  determined  by  the 
position  of  the  slide  and  the  player’s 
lips  and  breath-pressure.  Therefore  it 
can  he  seen  that  a  trombonist  must 
have  an  acute  sense  of  pitch,  and  the 
ability  to  arrive  instantly  at  the  cor¬ 
rect  position  and  note  without  “feel¬ 
ing”  for  it. 

Let  us  remember,  while  playing  in 
our  high  school  band,  that  the  instru¬ 
ment  was  once  banned  from  the  or¬ 
chestra  because  its  tone  was  thought 
to  be  too  blatant.  It  would  be  better 
to  strive  to  fulfill  the  definition  of 
trombone  tone  which  I  have  given  you 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  By  do¬ 
ing  this  we  will  not  only  improve  our 
ensemble  and  solo  work,  but  will  as¬ 
sure  the  instrument  of  its  proper  place 
in  future  band  and  orchestral  compo¬ 
sitions. 


small  organization  for  the  beginners 
to  get  together  to  play  before  they  are 
ready  for  the  more  advanced  groups 
and  also  fit  in  his  pre-band  instruction. 
These  youngsters  have  a  desire  to  play 
in  an  organization  as  soon  as  possible 
and  if  we  are  to  hold  their  interest  we 
must  furnish  this  opportunity  for 
them. 

IThth  to  page  41) 


The  Saxette  in  the  Small  School 

By  Merton  Utgaord 
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Drum  Ensembles 
at  the  Contests 

By  John  J.  Heney,  Director,  DeLcmd,  Florida 

President,  Florida  Bandmasters  Assodation 


Th«  D*L«nd  high  drum  quintat  of  individual  priza  winnart  it  ona  of  tha  bast  par- 
cuuion  antamblat  in  fha  country.  Laft  to  right  thay  ara:  S.  A.  Smith,  tnara  drum, 
Robart  Blount,  tnara  drum,  Salana  Walkar,  tnara  drum,  Donald  McEmbar,  cymbalt, 
Donna  Smith,  baM  drum. 


•  FOR  THE  YEAR  1939,  the  National 
Percussion  Committee  added  to  its  re¬ 
port  and  recommendations  a  division 
of  “Drum  En¬ 
sembles”.  The 
response  was  so 
e  nc  o  u  raging 
that  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  again 
made  provisions 
for  a  drum  en¬ 
semble  division 
for  1940. 

Drum  ensem¬ 
bles  have  value 
in  many  ways. 
They  encourage 
precision,  closer 
teamwork,  better  appreciation  of  nu¬ 
ances  and  dynamics,  and  most  as¬ 
suredly,  drum  ensembles  bring  out  the 
otherwise  overlooked,  weaknesses  of 
the  individual  player. 

Precision  is  to  the  drummer  what 
good  tone  is  to  an  instrumentalist. 
Without  good  tone,  the  wind  player 
or  string  player  is  of  no  value.  And 
so  the  drummer  without  precision  is 
not  up  to  maximum  value.  Better  pre¬ 
cision  is  possible  with  a  drum  en¬ 
semble  because  the  players  are  close 
to  each  other,  and  because  they  do  not 
have  to  match  their  work  with  a  baton 
which  in  many  cases  may  be  fifteen 


to  twenty  feet  away.  There  is  neither 
lost  motion  nor  anticipated  motion  in 
the  drum  ensemble.  This  ideal  setup 
brings  about  close  teamwork. 

Teamwork  is  perfected  in  the  drum 
ensemble  because  players  are  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  any  foreign  sensation.  They 
experience  only  the  rhythmic  pulse  of 
their  own  work.  They  must  be  agile 
enough  to  make  quick  entrances  and 
must  constantly  be  on  the  alert  for 
clean  releases.  Appreciation  of  the 
other  fellow’s  difficulties  and  a  match¬ 
ing  of  drum  tone  and  dynamics  foster 
the  spirit  of  true  teamwork. 

Dynamics  and  nuances  are  better 
understood  in  the  small  group  than  in 
the  large  group.  Drummers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  extremists.  They  play 
either  loud  or  soft.  The  drum  ensemble 
is  conducive  to  delicate  nuances.  Shad¬ 
ings  from  pp  to  p  can  be  nicely  played 
and  drummers  receive  valuable  train¬ 
ing  in  this  necessary  work.  The  drum¬ 
mer  who  has  thus  found  himself  and 
can  apply  his  newly-gained  knowledge 
to  his  orchestra  or  band,  is  a  better 
musician. 

Other  weaknesses  of  drummers  are 
brought  to  light  by  playing  in  drum 
ensembles.  In  fast  passages,  drum¬ 
mers  often  play  with  improper  bal¬ 
ance.  For  instance,  passages  which 
contain  running  paradiddles  are  poorly 


John  J.  H«n«y 


executed  because  drummers  slight  the 
last  two  sixteenths  of  the  paradiddle 
group.  This'  fault  is  readily  discovered 
in  playing  with  drum  ensembles. 
Weaknesses  in  the  left  hand  are  quickly 
noticed  because  a  defect  in  tonal  bal¬ 
ance  is  undesirable.  In  a  70-piece 
group,  this  fault  may  possibly  be  over¬ 
looked,  due  to  the  mass  effect.  But 
certainly  not  in  the  drum  ensemble. 

Drum  ensembles  consist  of  five  play¬ 
ers,  namely,  three  snare  drummers, 
one  cymbal  player,  and  one  bass  drum¬ 
mer.  Players  should  stand  and  snare 
drums  should  be  hung  from  a  sling 
and  not  be  supported  on  stands.  The 
bass  drum  should  be  hung  from  a 
sling.  Attempts  should  not  be  made 
to  have  one  player  play  both  bass 
drum  and  cymbals.  Many  cymbal 
parts  are  difficult  and  besides,  the  true 
cymbal  effect  is  obtained  by  one  player 
using  independent  and  free  cymbals. 
When  fastened  to  a  bass  drum  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  combination  cymbal 
and  bass  drum  player,  one  cymbal 
must  of  necessity  be  bound  to  the 
drum.  One  partly  deafened  cymbal  is 
the  result. 

A  pleasing  presentation  is  possible, 
if  all  snare  drummers  raise  the  sticks 
to  the  same  height.  Vulgar  display 
is  not  necessary.  Obviously,  military 
type  or  street  type  drums  should  be 
used.  Perhaps  someday  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  add  two,  bell  lyra  to  the  group 
to  make  a  drum  septet.  Melody, 
rhythm,  and  harmony  will  be  possible 
to  such  a  group. 

Drum  ensembles  make  excellent  acts 
for  concert  performances.  They  also 
fill  an  emergency  need,  because  they 
do  not  require  a  rehearsed  band  as 
background.  Drum  ensembles  may  be 
formed  of  an  all-boys,  or  an  all¬ 
girls  unit.  Mixed  groups  are  also  suc¬ 
cessful.  As  in  other  ensembles,  stu¬ 
dents  are  admitted  on  merit.  Many 
girls  are  excellent  drummers. 

Material  for  drum  ensembles  is  be¬ 
coming  available.  A  pioneer  in  this 
department  is  Mr.  Haskell  W.  Harr 
of  the  Glenwood  Manual  Training 
school,  Glenwood.  Illinois.  Mr.  Harr’s 
“Black  Cat  Quintet”  is  very  popular. 
Recently,  he  made  an  arrangement  of 
the  "Downfall  of  Paris”  for  three 
snare  drums,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  bell 
lyra  and  piano. 

Members  of  the  National  Percussion 
Committee  are  Wm.  F.  Ludwig,  1728 
N.  Damen  Ave.,  Chicago;  George  L. 
Stone,  61  Hanover  St.,  Boston;  Robert 
Buggert,  5727  E.  Circle  Ave.,  Chicago; 
Haskell  W.  Harr,  Glenwood,  Illinois, 
and  John  J.  Heney,  Stetson  University, 
DeLand,  Florida.  This  committee  will 
welcome  suggestions  from  directors  on 
how  best  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
individual  drummer  and  drum  section, 
by  the  medium  of  drum  ensembles. 


Thit  tkr««  y«ar  old  72  pioco  OoLand  Mqh  school  band  undar  tha  diroction  of  Mr.  Hanay  has  an  anviabla  racord  of  winnin9S  in  both 
sfata  and  national  contosts,  both  concart  and  inarchin9,  in  1937  and  1938.  This  yaar  thay  will  antar  tha  state  in  class  A  havin9  pro* 
vioHsiy  boon  clauifiad  in  class  8.  Thair  now  $35,000  fireproof  band  hall  is  two  months  undar  construction.  Its  present  equipment 
includes  tha  stroboscope,  and  R.  C.  A.  racordin9  machine  and  a  complete  complement  of  instruments  down  to  the  sarrusophona. 
Seated  in  the  picture  are:  John  J.  Haney,  director,  Harry  L  Parker,  assistant,  H.  S.  Rand,  hi9h  school  principal,  M.  J.  Parrott,  super- 
visin9  principal,  Geor90  W.  Marks,  county  supervisor,  H.  S.  Felton,  chairman,  Volusia  county  school  board. 


The  Case 
for  MUSIC 

(Swell  Stuff  for  Your  Local  Newspaper) 

By  Doris  E.  Nelson 
The  George  Rogers  Clark  School,  Hammond,  Ind. 


•  31,804  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
participated  in  the  ten  regional  music 
contests  sponsored  by  the  American 
schoois  in  1938! 

Astounding  as  this  figure  is,  it  docs 
not  teii  the  compiete  story  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  music  among  students 
today  because  this  figure  represents 
oniy  the  winners  of  dozens  of  state 
contests  held  prior  to  the  regional  con¬ 
test.  If  31,804  students  participated 
in  the  regional  contests,  probably  three 
times  as  many  participated  in  the 
state  contests. 

We  may  even  go  farther  back  than 
the  states;  we  may  go  to  the  districts 
and  sub-districts,  and  then  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  schools  themselves,  hundreds  of 
which  have  choruses,  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras  that  were  not  good  enough 
to  participate  in  the  district,  or  for 
some  reason  are  not  interested  in 
inter-school  competition.  Thus  the 
number  of  boys  and  girls  in  school 
today  who  are  actively  interested  in 


music,  vocal  or  instrumental,  is  rapidly 
increasing  to  overwhelmingly  large 
numbers. 

What  accounts  for  this  increased 
interest  in  music?  Since  1838,  music 
teaching  has  existed  in  the  United 
States,  but  only  since  1900  has  very 
much  attention  been  given  to  instru¬ 
mental  music.  Possibly  that  fact  has 
a  bearing  on  the  case.  Boys,  espe¬ 
cially,  are  prone  to  feel  freer  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  by  playing  an  instru¬ 
ment  rather  than  by  using  their  voices 
in  vocal  music.  Glee  clubs  and 
choruses,  however,  deserve  equal  sup¬ 
port  from  both  sexes,  and  in  many 
cases  they  receive  it.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  introduction  of  instrumental 
music  in  the  modern  school  has  been 
a  tremendously  vital  factor  in  stimu¬ 
lating  interest  in  all  music  enter¬ 
prises. 

A  steadily  growing  awareness  of  the 
pleasures  of  music  on  the  part  of 
adults  also  tends  to  explain  the  im¬ 


portance  of  music  in  the  minds  of 
students.  Popular  have  winter  con¬ 
certs  and  operas  always  been,  but  un¬ 
believably  popular  has  the  summer 
outdoor  opera  and  concert  come  to  be. 
From  the  East  coast  to  the  West  coast, 
summer  music  festivals,  open-air  con¬ 
cert  series,  and  ballet  performances 
have  drawn  thousands  of  listeners  for 
one  concert.  ‘‘The  most  important  and 
popular  musical  institutions  of  sum¬ 
mer  time  are  the  open-air  series  of 
symphonic  concerts  in  various  centers 
from  Lewisohn  Stadium  in  the  East 
to  Hollywood  Bowl  in  the  West,”  said 
Olin  Downes  recently  in  an  article  in 
the  New  York  Times.  In  the  Chicago 
area  the  Grant  Park  concerts  have  be¬ 
come  synonymous  with  fine  symphonic 
and  operatic  stars. 

“Life”  magazine  recently  carried  an 
extensive  article  on  the  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  music  throughout  the  United 
States  in  which  it  was  stated  that  “in 
1917  there  were  only  17  symphony 
orchestras  in  the  United  States  and 
ten  of  these  were  in  big  metropolises. 
Today  there  are  some  200  in  the  U.  S. 
They  are  not  confined  to  big  cities. 
They  play  in  places  like  Keene,  N.  H., 
Lamoni,  Iowa,  Walla  Walla.  Wash. 
Their  members  are  largely  young  ama¬ 
teurs.  Many  are  graduates  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  high-school  bands,  which,  by 
providing  a  nucleus  of  musicians,  have 
given  great  impetus  to  the  formation 
of  orchestras.” 

Opera,  too,  has  won  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  so-called  common  man. 
At  Ravinia  in  the  fashionable  North 
Shore  district  of  the  Chicago  area,  at 

(Turn  to  page  32) 
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Illinois  North  State  Contestants  Get  an  Eye. Full 
of  The  La  Salle-Peru  Township  High  School's 


New  Music  Plant 


•  MORE  THAN  7,000  high  school  mu¬ 
sicians.  including  band,  orchestra  and 
chorus,  participated  in  the  North  State 
contest  finals  of  the  Illinois  School 
Band  association  held  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  La  Salle-Peru  Township  high 
school  at  La  Salle,  Illinois,  April  28 
and  29.  When  it  is  considered  that 
this  contest  represented  only  one-third 
of  one  state,  and  that  the  number  tak¬ 
ing  part  greatly  exceeded  that  of  a 


National  contest  a  few  years  ago, 
some  concept  of  the  growth  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  in  the  schools  is  real¬ 
ized. 

The  various  events  attracted  as 
many  more  as  spectators.  Thus,  this 
one  school  music  demonstration  rep¬ 
resenting  a  relatively  small  area 
touched  more  or  less  effectively  the 
lives  of  14,000  people. 

Fifty-two  bands.  56  choruses  and  15 
orchestras  competed.  One  of  the 
most  popular  events  was  the  25  com¬ 
peting  baton  twirlers.  10  of  grade 
school  and  15  of  high  school  rank. 
Out  of  the  15  high  school  baton  twirl¬ 
ers  entered,  there  were  8  National  rec¬ 
ommendations  given  and  of  this  num¬ 
ber,  the  La  Salle-Peru  Township  high 
school  won  6.  At  the  National  Re¬ 
gional  at  Indianapolis,  you  may  see 
from  this  group.  Sweet  from  Glen 
Ellyn,  Regis  from  Lockport  and  the 
following  6  from  La  Salle-Peru:  Betty 
Ann  Auler,  Martha  Elsentrager,  Helen 
Kiefel,  Walter  Lewis,  Florence  O’Bid. 
Maxine  Surmann. 

Tbe  La  Salle-Peru  band  rated  First 
in  sight  reading.  Second  in  concert. 
Tbe  orchestra  won  a  straight  Second. 
Lee  W.  Petersen  is  their  director  and 
deserves  honorable  mention  here  for 


the  constructive  work  he  is  doing. 

The  beauty  and  utility  of  the  in¬ 
strumental  music  set-up  is  of  special 
importance  and  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  upon  visiting  students  and  direc¬ 
tors.  Citizens  of  the  Trl-Clty  area. 
La  Salle.  Peru  and  Oglesby,  have  pro- 


Abova,  La*  W.  Patartan,  diractor  of 
inttnimanfal  music  at  La  Salla-Paru 
and  balow.  Dr.  Frank  A.  Jansan. 
suparintandant  of  tka  high  school 
and  junior  collaga. 


Above,  tha  La  Salla-Paru  township  high 
school  band  in  thair  uniforms  which  wara 
purchased  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
tha  Tri-City  Kiwanis  club  and  tka  band- 
mambars  thamsalvas. 


Left,  this  picture  of  tha  L-P  orchestra  was 
taken  on  tha  night  of  thair  annual  spring 
concert,  March  23,  1939. 

ceeded  without  restraint  in  providing 
the  school  with  every  possible  facility 
as  tbe  few  pictures  reproduced  here 
reveal. 

First,  there  is  tbe  million-dollar 
school,  the  latter  half  dedicated  in 
March.  1937.  In  this  building  all  of 
the  solo  and  ensemble  events  were 
held  on  April  15  and  the  choral  and 
band  competition  on  April  28  and  29. 
The  orchestras  played  In  the  large 
recreation  building,  directly  across  the 
street. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  main  building  is  the  Matthiessen 
Memorial  auditorium.  This  unusually 
beautiful  auditorium  has  a  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  of  1,437,  has  two  grand  pianos, 
a  $60,000  three-manual  pipe  organ,  and 
a  public  address  system.  Some  of  tbe 
solo  and  ensemble  events,  and  the 
largest  organizations  of  the  band  and 
orchestra  competition  were  beard  here. 
There  is  in  addition  a  “Little  Thea¬ 
ter”  which  seats  approximately  200. 
has  a  stage,  and  a  grand  piano.  This 
room,  too,  was  in  use  during  the  con¬ 
test. 

One  of  the  focal  points  of  interest 
was  the  music  suite  which  houses  the 
band,  orchestra  and  chorus  at  La 
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Salle-Peru.  It  is  on  the  third  floor, 
opening  off  the  main  corridor  through 
a  lobby  to  the  left  of  which  is  the 
choral  department;  to  the  right,  the 
instrumental  department. 

In  the  Instrumental  department 
there  are  four  practice  studios  each 
9  by  10  feet,  one  being  equipped  as 
a  music  library  with  5  steel  files  of  4 
tiers  each  and  storage  cupboards 
above.  The  rehearsal  room,  36  by  48 
feet,  is  lighted  by  2  skylights  and  7 
north  windows,  the  two  central  win¬ 
dows  having  decorative  panels  of  mu¬ 
sic  lyres,  and  all  being  curtained  with 
Venetian  blinds. 

Readily  accessible  to  the  rehearsal 
room  by  means  of  two  large  doors  is 
the  12  by  21  foot  instrument  storage 
room,  in  which  are  built  compartments 
for  instruments.  Also  opening  off  the 
rehearsal  room  is  the  director’s  oflSce 
(8  by  9  feet)  with  adjoining  coat 
closet.  The  acoustics  are  excellent 
throughout,  and  all  rooms  are  sound¬ 
proofed. 

Floors  are  of  Tile-tex  in  a  blocked 
pattern  of  blue  and  grey;  walls  are 


painted  blue  and  yellow;  ceilings  are 
of  Acoustile  in  a  block  design.  There 
are  2  large  blackboards  in  the  re¬ 
hearsal*  room,  and  one  small  black¬ 
board  in  each  practice  room.  The  re¬ 
hearsal  room  is  equipped  with  a  baby 
grand  piano,  110  special  chairs,  and 
Hamilton  metal  racks.  This  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  used  for  sight  reading 
during  the  band  contests. 

Opening  off  the  same  lobby,  to  the 
left,  is  the  choral  department;  one 
main  room  34  by  39  feet;  21  feet  of 
closets,  three  with  shelves  for  music, 
and  one  for  choir  robes;  a  director’s 
office  (6  by  7  feet)  with  adjoining  coat 
closet.  Floors,  ceilings,  walls,  and 
window  treatment  are  in  general  the 
same  as  in  the  instrumental  depart¬ 
ment.  This  room  has  an  upright  piano 
and  arm  chairs.  Donald  Sellew  is 
choral  director. 

Newest  addition  to  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  stadium  which  seats  4,000. 
Here  at  each  of  the  seven  home  games 
in  the  1938  football  season,  the  L-P 
inarching  band  put  on  a  "real  show” 


that  was  acclaimed  by  enthusiastic 
fans  who  packed  the  stands  as  worthy 
of  college  and  university  bands.  The 
L-P  marching  band,  headed  by  Jacque¬ 
line  Hand,  striking  in  her  white  drum 
major’s  outfit,  has  a  corps  of  baton 
twirlers,  two  of  whom  can  Justly  claim 
top  honors,  Helen  Kiefel  who  won 
First  place  in  the  1938  National  con¬ 
test,  and  Maxine  Surmann  winning 
First  place  in  the  1938  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival.  One  of  the  novel  ideas 
carried  out  by  the  marching  band  last 
year  was  in  the  presentation  of  a  Mu¬ 
sical  Romance  in  five  acts  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  all-school  festival  in  June. 
To  “You’re  a  Sweetheart”  the  band 
formed  a  large  heart  in  the  center  of 
which  were  discovered  the  sweet¬ 
hearts;  next,  they  built  a  church  and 
the  wedding  ceremony  was  performed 
in  a  musical  setting  of  “Here  Comes 
the  Bride”  and  “Oh  Promise  Me”.  The 
third  act  was  the  honeymoon,  and  the 
couple  were  given  a  royal  send-off  on 
a  huge  ocean  liner  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  “Sailing,  Sailing”.  The  couple 
soon  returned  to  the  cottage  which  the 


^  ^ 

J 

Tk«  main  businasi  rooms  of  tha  La  Salla-Paru  township  hiqh  school  music  department  are  shown  hare  as  they  are  sat  up  for  their  respectiva 
rehearsals  conducted  in  them.  Upper  riqht  is  the  instrumental  rehearsal  room  used  by  both  bands  and  orchestra.  Lower  left,  the  choral 
room  which  makes  up  half  of  the  music  suite.  Donald  E.  Sellew  is  the  choral  director..  In  the  upper  left  hand  comer  is  the  entire  faculty  of 
the  music  department  including  Mr.  Petersen  and  Mr.  Sellew  and,  (continuing  left  to  right)  ofRcers  of  the  band  and  orchestra;  Leonard  Hale, 
band  manager,  Melvin  Lewis,  William  Kramer,  Guy  Powell,  Ralph  Hailstedt,  band  president.  Second  row:  Edwin  Watkowski,  Arlene  Kiefel, 
Vivian  Sparling,  Milbum  Rimmela,  orchestra  president,  Ludwig  Kanin,  Betty  Jo  Surmann,  and  Edward  Harrison. 
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On*  of  fho  moff  importanf  intfnimonti  !n  tko  La  Salla-Faru  fownship  high  school  it 
this  tfroboscop*.  Th*  instrumanfal  music  daparfmant  hat  four  practic*  studios,  a 
portion  of  on*  baing  shown  abov*.  This  particular  studio  it  davotad  to  practic* 
with  th*  stroboscop*.  A  waakly  progratt  chart  it  kapt  for  aach  studant. 


band  had  built  for  them,  and  settled 
down  to  a  happy  “Home  Sweet 
Home”.  The  fifth,  and  final,  scene 
was  played  to  “Rock  a  Bye  Baby” 


with  the  band  in  the  formation  of  a 
huge  baby  carriage.  At  present  they 
are  working  on  a  bigger  plan  for  this 
year’s  festival. 


My  Point  System 
for  DISCIPLINE 


By  Clarence  L  Mills 


Director,  Norton,  Kansas  Community  High  School  Band 


•  POOR  DISCIPLINE  is  without 
doubt  a  habit  more  than  it  is  an  in¬ 
tention.  Once  it  is  allowed  to  occur  in 
an  organization,  more  than  the  direc¬ 
tor’s  efforts  are  required  to  dislodge 
this  curse.  Poor  discipline,  or  shall 
we  say  lack  of  discipline  can  be  put  in 
rout  only  by  the  organized  efforts  of 
the  group  sustained  by  the  efforts  of 
the  leader.  One  known  method  of  or¬ 
ganizing  such  a  campaign  against  mis¬ 
behavior  in  band  rehearsals  is  known 
as  the  point  system. 

After  several  serious  conversations 
with  various  band  members  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  discipline 


troubles  were  the  parasitic  growth  of 
a  lax  year.  Our  discipline  had  im¬ 
proved,  but  not  fast  enough.  A  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  band  and  I  worked 
for  several  days  preparing  a  plan  to 
combat  this  biggest  trouble  of  ours. 
This  plan  we  called  the  point  system. 

Starting  with  an  appointed  day,  each 
student  was  granted  1000  points.  For 
misbehavior  in  rehearsals  points  were 
to  be  subtracted  and  for  musical  ac¬ 
complishment  points  were  to  be  added. 
An  elaborate  set  of  books  was  prepared 
to  record  all  additions  and  subtrac¬ 
tions  of  points.  Everytime  a  band 
member  talked  to  his  neighbor  while 


Th*  School  Musician  it  infaratfad 
in  publishing  factual  information  and 
picturas  of  now  instrumanfal  music 
buildings,  thair  uniqu*  faaturas  and 
innovations.  Tha  broadcasting  of 
such  information  it  an  urga  and  an 
inspiration  to  last  prograuiv*  school 
officials  and  communitias  to  advanc* 
thair  own  standards  and  improv*  th*  | 
opportunitias  of  thair  own  bands  and  | 
orchastras.  Diractors  who  anjoy  such  | 
cooperation  will  b*  kind  to  sand  da-  | 
tails  and  pictures  of  music  dapart- 
mant  improvamants.  Address  “New  i 
Building  Editor”,  Th*  School  Musician. 


the  conductor  was  on  the  podium  he 
was  fined  five  points.  For  chewing 
gum  a  heavier  fine  of  fifteen  points 
was  imposed.  Deliberate  misbehavior 
was  punishable  by  a  fine  of  twenty- 
five  points.  Points  could  be  earned  in 
many  ways.  One  was  by  playing  solos 
in  public.  The  finest  improvement  in 
the  band  was  noticed  when  everyone 
started  practicing  scales  and  arpeggios 
and  reciting  them  to  me  for  additional 
points. 

The  fines  were  ail  imposed  upon  the 
members  by  four  captains  who  were 
elected  by  popular  vote  of  the  band. 
At  the  end  of  each  week,  each  captain 
entered  his  fines  in  the  books  in  red 
pencil.  A  list  was  posted  on  the  bul¬ 
letin  board  naming  those  in  the  upper 
five  per  cent  and  the  lower  five  per 
cent  of  the  scores.  Anyone  whose  name 
appeared  in  the  lower  five  per  cent  of 
the  scores  three  times  consecutively 
was  suspended  temporarily  from  the 
band  until  his  score  was  brought  up 
high  enough  to  take  his  name  off  the 
list  again. 

Rehearsals  immediately  became  quiet 
and  business-like  upon  adoption  of  the 
scheme.  The  number  of  fines  were 
appalling  at  first,  but  they  gradually 
decreased  until  after  two  months  prac¬ 
tically  no  fines  were  made.  When  the 
students  felt  that  our  discipline  habits 
had  been  conquered,  we  abolished  our 
point  system  and  proceeded  as  any 
band  should.  Carrying  the  plan 
further  we  could  have  awarded  prizes 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  An 
ornament  for  the  uniform  might  be 
given  to  those  who  rate  among  the 
highest  20%  and  a  silver  or  gold  medal 
might  be  given  those  of  the  band  who 
rate  among  the  highest  5%. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  of  gratitude 
to  our  system,  for  we  feel  that  it  has 
saved  us  much  time  and  has  proved  to 
be  a  short-cut  well  worth  remember¬ 
ing. 
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TIm  St.  Cl*m«nt  b4nd  of  St.  Bornard,  Ohio,  markt  its  tavonth  yaar  in  1939.  Startin9  with  only  36  mambars  tha  parsonnal  has  grown  to  120 
and  is  much  in  damand  for  all  tha  church  and  school  activitias.  Tha  rad  and  whita  uniformad  band  attracts  favoraUa  attention  whan  on 

parade  and  is  tha  pride  of  tha  community. 


Six  Words,  Often  Mis-used, 
Cause  Trouble 

By  Fred  Shede 

Director  of  Music,  Meyville,  Michigan  High  School 


•  DURING  MY  EXPERIENCE  in 
working  with  many  different  directors 
in  clinic  band  rehecLraals,  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  directors  use  many 
musical  terms  very  loosely  and  the  re¬ 
sult  has  been  one  of  confusion  on 
the  part  of  the  band  members.  In  this 
article  I  would  like  to  discuss  <  six 
musical  terms  that  are  so  often  used 
without  due  thought  being  given  to 
them. 

The  six  terms  I  have  in  mind  are 
time,  meter,  tempo,  rhythm,  sound, 
and  play. 

Scene:  Clinic  band  rehearsal  room. 

The  band  leader  steps  on  the  stand 
and  says,  “Let  us  start  at  the  3/4 
time.” 

Yes,  I  know  that  a  number  of  musi¬ 
cal  dictionaries  give  3 /4  time  as  mean¬ 
ing  three  counts  in  a  measure  and 
that  a  quarter  note  equals  one  count, 
but  is  that  correct?  The  word  time, 
in  this  case,  is  being  used  to  indicate 
the  number  of  counts  in  a  measure 
and  to  tell  what  kind  of  a  note  is  to 
equal  one  count,  but  I  don’t  think  that 
this  is  what  time  means. 

Since  when  is  time  divided  into  3 /4, 
4/4  or  6/8.  Mr.  Goetschius  defines 
time  as  that  indefinite  “something" 
that  passes  while  a  piece  of  music  is 
being  played,  read  or  sung.  It  takes 
so  much  time  to  play  a  piece  of  music. 


but  how  can  one  say  that  one  part  is 
in  3/4  time,  another  part  is  in  4/4 
time  and  still  be  consistent  with  the 
definition  of  "time"  as  defined  by  Mr. 
Goetschius.  I  would  use  the  word 
meter  or  measure  in  place  of  time. 

In  speaking  of  meter  or  measure  we 
divide  a  composition  into  a  certain 
rhythmical  pattern  to  give  it  meaning; 
that  is,  we  make  three  counts  in  a 
measure  and  make  a  quarter  note 
equal  to  one  count.  To  me,  this 
sounds  more  logical  because  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  time  as  such.  'The 
meter  signature  is  only  supposed  to 
tell  you  how  many  counts  there  are  in 


a  measure  and  what  kind  of  a  note  is 
equal  to  one  count.  There  isn’t  any 
reference  to  lime  here  that  I  can  see. 

In  regards  to  the  length  of  time  that 
each  count  will  take  is  something  else 
and  this  is  determined  by  the  tempo. 
Tempo  is  the  rate  of  speed  at  which 
a  composition  is  played.  Example: 
fast  or  slow.  This,  of  course,  deter¬ 
mines  the  length  of  time  that  it  will 
take  to  play  the  complete  composition, 
but  tempo  and  time  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  to  mean  the  same  thing.  It  is 
the  “tempo”  of  a  composition  that  de¬ 
termines  the  approximate  length  of 
“time”  each  count  will  take  and  not 
the  “meter”  signature  as  is  so  often 
referred  to. 

Rhythm  is  the  regular  recurrence 
of  accent  in  music.  To  determine  Just 
where  that  accent  will  come  we  have 
to  set  a  given  kind  of  meter  or  meas¬ 
ure.  ’That  is,  in  3/4  meter  there  will 
be  a  strong  accent  on  the  first  count 
in  the  measure  and  the  second  and 
third  counts  will  be  less  accented. 
Thus  in  different  kinds  of  measure 

(.Turn  to  page  42) 


Tk«  Lawrsne*  county  high  school  band  ot  Lawrancoburg,  Tannauoa,  under  tha 
direction  of  Mr.  Jamas  Naald,  vice  president  of  the  Mid-Tennessee  School  Band 
association,  has  a  well  balanced  instrumentation  and  is  composed  of  50  musicians. 
Two  new  French  horns  and  a  bass  clarinet  have  bean  purchased  recently  through  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  E.  Coffman,  principal  and  the  members  of  the  faculty. 
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TYMPANI 

Fundamental 
Rudiments  of 
Mallet  Technique 
and  Tuning 

By  Roy  C.  Knapp 

Kimball  Hall,  Chicago 

• 

Article  II 

• 

•  THIS  ARTICLE,  the  second  of  a 
series  of  three,  continues  with  the 
study  and  development  of  single  notes 
and  roll  exercises  in  all  their  dynamic- 
forms,  the  cross  hammering,  legato 
rolls,  staccato  rolls  and,  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all,  the  roll  into  the  entire  val¬ 
uation  of  note  value.  If  the  April 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  in  which  this 
series  began,  is  unobtainable,  write 
me  at  the  above  address  for  your  pre¬ 
ceding  study. 

Next  month,  the  last  in  the  series, 
our  subject  will  be  “Tuning  the  Tym- 
pani.” 


Tkrou9h  fk«  msdiutn  of  •iprossion,  dy¬ 
namic  affacH  ara  produced.  Tkarafora,  if 
it  most  imporfanf  fkaf  wa  pracfica  our 
stick  tackniqua,  at  tka  approximate  kaigkts 
illustrated  above,  to  produce  tke  dynamic 
effects  called  for.  Practice  eack  dynamic 
exercise  slowly,  gradually  increasing  speed. 


Tken,  start  at  tka  FFF  exercise,  continuing 
tkrougk  tke  FF,  F,  MF,  P,  PP,  PPP,  and 
back  through  tke  same  medium  of  dynamics 
to  the  FFF.  This  will  give  you  tke  medium 
of  expressions  in  all  the  dynamic  changes 
of  tke  rolls  and  single  note  technique.  The 


First,  showing  stick  positions  of  right  and 
left  hand,  with  right  stick  cross  over,  leaving 
large  tympani  after  stroke,  backs  of  hands 
are  flat.  Left  cross  over  applied  tke  same 


Second,  showing  stick  position  of  right 
and  left  hand  with  right  stick  cross  passing 
over  to  the  smell  tympeni,  with  a  flexible 
right  wrist  turning  in  side  motion,  and  backs 
of  hands  turning  outward.  Left  cross  over 
applied  the  same  way. 


Third,  showing  stick  position  of  right  and 
left  hand  as  right  hand  is  making  tke  stroke 
on  small  tympani;  movement  of  flexible 
wrist  to  the  right  or  left,  with  necessary  arm 
movement,  will  produce  good  tone  and  stick 
technique.  Left  cross  over  of  wrist  and 
stick  applied  with  left  stick  over  right  hand. 
Strengthen  stick  under  over  cross  stick  for 
volume  and  evenness  in  tone. 


T  ^  3  ^  I  t  3 

("roes  nticking  is  necetwary  in  rhythmic 
combinations.  The  right  stick,  being 
higher  on  the  cross,  will  neglect  our  left 
under  stick  in  tone  volume.  Therefore, 
give  even  volume  in  a  lower  stroke  to  the 
under  stick ;  the  same  when  left  is  over 


»  t.  ^  i  iTT 

right  stick.  Exercises  above  are  of  the 
two  and  three  group,  of  right  and  left 
cross  in  even  and  uneven  note  groups. 
There  are  many  ways  of  writing  rhyth¬ 
mical  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  and 
other  uneven  and  even  groups  of  notes  to 


cross  hammering  exercise.  Try  other 
groups,  crossing  when  necessary.  There 
are  groups  where  a  right  cross  will  follow 
a  left  cross,  with  notes  between  the  cross. 
By  practising  above  exercises,  you  will 
be  prepared  for  the  execution  of  all 
rhythmical  groups  with  either  cross  over. 


'MF"  approximately 

"P"  approximately 

"PP"  approximately 

"PPP"  approximately 

V/l  in.  off  heed. 

5*/2  in.  off  heed. 

3*/}  in.  off  head. 

2  in.  off  head. 

r 

1  ' 

w 
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singl*  not*  sticking  will  b*  pl*y*d  at  same 
haight  as  th*  roll  in  dynamic  changes.  To 
produce  th*  best  tone,  do  not  give  a  hard, 
sharp  stroke,  but  rather  a  stroke  with  th* 
effect  of  pulling  th*  ton*  out  of  th*  head; 
and  by  employing  a  flexible  wrist  move¬ 
ment  with  th*  necessary  arm  movement 


you  will  produce  a  musical  ton*.  Stand 
relaxed  all  th*  time.  Do  not  us*  too  fast 
a  roll.  It  will  muffle  th*  ton*  production. 
Be  sure  th*  sticks  are  even  in  height,  and 
us*  a  good  even  power  of  both  sticks.  A 
good  tone  will  be  th*  result,  with  th*  proper 
amount  of  practice.  In  th*  roll,  th*  first 


stroke  on  head  produces  th*  tone;  and  th* 
alternate  even  strokes  following,  sustain  th* 
vibrations  for  long  ton*  production.  Re¬ 
mind  yourself  that  hands  are  flat  on  lower 
dynamic  production  of  tone;  and  palms  of 
hands  turn  inward  as  dynamic  production 
of  tone  increases  in  volume. 


RLR  LKL.  6.I^LftL7.  LRU  RUR  ftUlLRirR 


Legato  rolls  are  the  uneven  groups  of 
notes,  and  are  continuous  strokes  that 
require  rolls  of  sustentation  of  full  note 
value.  The  faster  the  tempo,  the  fewer 
number  of  strokes  of  uneven  groups  are 
required  to  note  value ;  and  the  slower  the 
tempo,  the  more  strokes  of  uneven  groups 
are  required  to  note  value.  The  first  ex¬ 
ercise  of  three  strokes,  without  a  rhyth¬ 
mical  stop,  continuous  from  one  tympani 
to  the  other,  is  the  Legato  Three  Stroke 
Roll.  Practice  slowly  at  first,  gradually 
increasing  to  the  speed  of  Roll.  Then  use 
the  same  three  even  strokes  to  the  value 
of  quarter  notes.  This  will  give  you 
Legato  Rolls  to  the  tempo  of  Vivace 
(very  fast),  from  one  tympani  to  the 
other.  Then  practice  five,  seven,  nine, 
and  other  uneven  groups  of  strokes  to 
the  same  exercise,  which  will  give  you  the 
full  note  value  of  the  roll  in  the  slower 


tempoa  The  uneven  groups  of  strokes 
can  be  executed  in  value  of  any  kind  of 
note  value  to  any  tempo. 

The  slower  the  tempo,  the  more  strokes 
are  required.  Don’t  leave  open  spaces  of 
tone.  The  examples  are  in  quarter  notes, 
but  any  note  value  can  be  practiced  at 
any  tempo. 

Staccato  rolls  of  uneven  groups  of  notes 


Staccato  Rolls  of  the  even  groups  with 
a  break  or  "breath”  between  the  note 
values  are  to  be  played  on  one  or  the 
other  tympani ;  differing  from  the  un¬ 
even  groups  played  from  one  to  the  other 
tympani. 


are  rolls  with  a  break  or  “breath”  be¬ 
tween  note  values,  played  from  one  tym¬ 
pani  to  the  other ;  or  on  one  tympani  as 
note  value  indicates.  Play  three  strokes 
from  one  tympani  to  the  other,  to  the 
value  of  note,  playing  the  Staccato  rolls 
to  the  tempo  of  Vivace.  Play  five,  seven, 
nine,  and  other  uneven  groups  for  note 
values  of  the  slower  tempos. 


Practice  to  note  values  with  the  four 
groups,  to  the  faster  tempo ;  then  the  six, 
eight,  and  other  even  groups  to  the  note 
values  of  slower  tempos.  Give  all  rolls 
their  full  value. 
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The  application  of  rolls  into  time  value 
of  notes  played  in  different  tempos,  is 
very  important.  Elach  exercise  is  to  be 
played  at  a  very  slow  tempo,  using  the 
I.4trgo  tempo,  in  our  starting  exercise. 
First,  play  each  exercise,  (Largo),  start¬ 
ing  roll  with  right  stick,  and  ending  roll 
with  right  stick.  Second,  start  roll  with 
right  stick,  and  end  roll  with  left  stick. 
Third,  start  roll  with  left  stick,  and  end 
roll  with  left  stick.  Fourth,  start  roll 
with  left  stick,  and  end  roll  with  right 
stick.  These  exercises  will  enable  you  to 


start  roll  with  either  stick,  and  end  roll 
with  either  stick,  at  any  tempo.  *11)00 
gradually  increase  tempo  of  these  exer¬ 
cises  until  you  have  mastered  rolls  in  all 
tempos. 

First,  practice  these  exercises  on  one 
tympani.  Above  examples  of  starting  and 
ending  rolls  are  not  only  necessary  for 
playing  rolls  on  one  tympani,  but  are 
mandatory  in  playing  rolls,  starting  on 
one  tympani,  and  ending  on  the  other; 
and  also  for  perfect  stick  control  and  full 
note  values  of  tempo  being  played. 


Practice  note  value  exercises  in  3/4, 
6/8,  and  2/2,  or  any  time  markings  at  all 
tempos,  in  all  dynamic  volume  and  cres¬ 
cendo  and  decrescendo  rolls.  Be  sure  to 
practice  all  previous  roll  and  cross  stick 
exercises  to  the  strict  note  value,  using 
your  different  mediums  of  volume,  as 
illustrated  in  dynamic  chart. 

It  is  advisable  to  practice  in  front  of  a 
mirror  to  check  ail  positions.  All  stick 
technic  exercises  can  be  practiced  on  a 
soft  surface,  such  as  pillows,  or  a  tym¬ 
pani  practice  pad. 
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Ponder  to  Interpret 

Your  Composer’s  Mood 

By  Frank  Sturchio 

Diracfor,  J.  C.  School  Band  and  the  Wait  Palm  Baach,  Rorida,  Municipal  Band. 


•  BEFORE  TAKING  THE  PODIUM 
to  conduct  his  band  or  orchestra 
through  a  new  and  unfamiliar  number, 
the  conductor  should  study  the  compo¬ 
sition,  not  only  to  familiarize  himself 
with  its  mathematical  proportions  but 
to  discover  and  capture,  if  he  can,  the 
composer’s  imagination.  Once  he  has 
assumed  the  thought  and  mood  of  the 
composer,  he  has  an  understanding 
which  will  enable  him  to  interpret  the 
structural  and  technical  beauty  of  the 
music.  And  in  a  way  of  speaking,  he 
must  never  get  out  of  character. 

The  word  interpret,  as  originally 
used,  means  “to  explain,  to  elucidate", 
to  make  clear  in  meaning  the  message 
given.  Real  interpretation  on  the  part 
of  the  conductor,  is  a  display  of  emo¬ 
tion,  that  is,  the  composer’s  emotion 
expressed  through  his  music  and  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  conductor. 

The  conductor  must  be  very  careful 
in  the  emphasizing  of  the  following 
elements  of  interpretation:  phrasing, 
style,  dynamics,  expression,  tradition, 
tempo,  rhythm,  accent. 

Phrating  in  music  means  the  group¬ 
ing  of  tones  into  phrases  and  sen¬ 
tences.  The  rhjrthmic  element  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  phrasing. 
Phrasing  is  in  music  what  punctuation 
and  marks  of  emphasis  are  in  writing, 
and  the  inflections  of  the  voice  are  in 
speaking.  The  phrase  is  indicated  by 
numerous  signs  and  terms  denoting 
quality  intensity  and  duration.  Cau¬ 
tion  must  be  taken  in  giving  to  each 
tone  its  proper  quality,  intensity  and 
duration,  with  regard  to  its  signifi¬ 
cance  or  importance  in  the  measure, 
the  rhythm,  melody,  and  the  harmony, 
and  to  the  composer’s  intention.  In 
order  to  interpret  properly,  the  con¬ 
ductor  must  first  of  all  determine  what 
tones  belong  together  in  a  group. 
Many  phrases  are  so  constructed  that 
their  proper  delivery  involves  a  grad¬ 
ual  crescendo  up  to  the  climax  and  a 
corresponding  diminuendo  from  this 
point  to  the  end  of  the  phrase. 

Style  is  the  articulation,  accentua¬ 
tion,  shading  and  expression  in  in¬ 
terpreting  musical  ideas  for  instru¬ 
ments.  The  act  or  manner  of  begin¬ 
ning  the  performance  of  a  phrase,  or 
part  of  a  phrase,  tone-color  and  power 
(called  also  nuances)  dynamic  con¬ 
trasts  and  gradation,  proper  balance 
of  parts  as.  for  example,  in  subordinat¬ 


ing  a  melody,  the  harmonies  form  an 
accompaniment  to  it. 

I>ynamics,  signifying  power,  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  strength  of  sounds.  The 
contrasts  and  choice  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  rich,  and  if  it  is  properly 
applied,  never  fails  to  please  even  the 
most  uncultivated  ear. 

There  are  six  dynamic  tones,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Organ  tone  which  is  an  equal 
degree  of  power,  the  crescendo,  the 
diminuendo,  the  swell  (unison  cres¬ 
cendo  and  decrescendo),  the  pressure 
tone  which  is  a  very  sudden  cres¬ 
cendo,  and  the  explosive  tone,  which 
is  an  instantaneous  diminuendo.  The 
composer  has  a  fairly  large  share  in 
this  phase  of  expression,  and  he  al¬ 
ways  indicates  in  the  score  at  least 
the  most  important  dynamic  changes. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  dynamic  fac¬ 
tor  is  easier  to  control  than  tempo, 
and,  if  greater  variety  of  dynamic 
shading  could  be  given  to  the  composi¬ 


tion,  the  ^rendition  could  be  made 
much  more  interesting. 

Expre$tion  is  that  quality  of  music 
that  makes  it  appeal  to  the  emotion 
of  the  listener.  Joy,  mirth,  sorrow, 
excitement,  action,  etc.  They  are  all 
ideas  that  can  be  properly  expressed 
in  music;  however,  the  expression  and 
execution  essentially  differ.  The  con¬ 
ductor  and  performer  must  understand 
the  thoughts  the  composer  is  trying  to 
portray,  and  then  express  them  with 
such  tonal  accuracy  that  the  listener 
can  readily  visualize.  There  are  eight 
elements  upon  which  expression  rests. 
These  are:  Rhythm,  melody,  harmony, 
pitch  registers,  timbre,  phrasing, 
tempo  and  dynamics. 

Tradition  is  of  course  apt  to  make 
the  conductor  hide-bound  in  all  sorts 
of  ways,  and  yet  in  many  respects  it 
is  a  very  good  thing.  To  interpret 
the  traditional  tempos  correctly  at  the 
first  reading  of  the  composition  is  im¬ 
possible,  unless  the  conductor  happens 
to  be  familiar  with  it.  For  instance 
many  of  the  standard  overtures  are 
vaguely  marked  “adagio”,  written  in 
four-four  time  and  are  expected  to  be 
(and  should  be)  counted  eight  in  each 
measure.  Others  marked  “allegro" 
and  written  in  four-four  time  are  to 
be  counted  two  only  to  each  measure 
“alia  breve”. 

Tempo.  The  first  important  means 
of  causing  music  to  convey  moods  is 

(rum  to  page  3Z) 


Thit  30  pi«c«  RooMvsIf  qrad*  fckool  orck*$tr«  of  Euclid,  Ohio  beatH  15  v’lolins  and 
I  viola.  Tlia  orckaifra  wat  orqanizad  by  W.  Dale  Harpar  and  John  F.  Back  of  fha 
Euclid  music  daparfmant. 


Tba  Daitar,  Iowa  band  undar  fka  diraefion  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Ritas  was  thrillad  and 
konorod  fo  kava  as  tkair  quatf  Mr.  Horborf  L  Clarka,  ranownad  bandmasfar,  who 
kindly  consanfad  fo  posa  w'rfh  fkam  for  this  pictura.  Mr.  Clarka  was  quasi  con¬ 
ductor  racanfly  at  a  concarf  sponsorad  by  fka  Daxfar  band  and  band  boosfars  club 
and  playad  by  pickad  high  school  musicians  from  20  schools  in  fka  district. 
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5  GRAND  ENTER 
MICHJESTIVAL 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan — From  118 
schools  in  €9  Michigan  cities  came 
5,210  students  for  the  Annual  School 
Instrumental  Music  Festival  held  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  April  28-29. 
This  is  the  official  festival  of  the  state 
and  First  division  winners  are  entitled 
to  enter  the  National  Region  3  Com¬ 
petition  Festival  to  be  held  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  May  17-20. 

The  Michigan  School  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  association  now  has  275  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  teaching  instrumental 
music  in  the  state  schools. 

The  18  adjudicators  listened  to  58 
bands,  17  orchestras,  18  marching 
bands,  and  864  solo  and  ensemble 
events. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  year's 
festival,  which  is  in  progress  as  this 
publication  goes  to  press,  is  the 
Marching  Festival  held  in  Yost  Field 
House  climaxing  in  a  massed  band 
concert.  King  Stacy,  Lansing,  is  pres¬ 
ident  and  W.  Merwyn  Mitchell,  Grand 
Rapids,  secretary  of  the  association. 


Don’t  Ask  a  Cop 

Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. — The  Terra  Alta 
High  School  Glee  Clubs  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Lucille  Davis  and  Mr.  Orin 
Ford,  presented  Ask  the  Professor  by 
Clark  and  I^ee,  March  17th.  Orchestral 
accompaniment  was  furnished  by  the 
High  School  Ensemble  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Ford. 


Big  Banda  Spring  from 
Little  One- Room  Schools 

8omer$et  County — That  “no  school 
is  too  small  to  have  a  band”  seems  to 
be  substantially  borne  out  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Second  Annual  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  of  Somerset  County  held  in  the 
Somerset  high  school  auditorium  April 
13-15,  all  branches  of  music  partici¬ 
pating. 

A  one-room  school  of  26  pupils  en¬ 
tered  a  band  of  18  under  the  direction 
of  Clarence  Pyle. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  one- 
room  school  entries  on  the  program 
and  some  with  groups  starting  from 
the  first  grade. 

There  was  an  all-county  orchestra  of 
116  and  an  all-county  band  of  136  play¬ 
ers.  The  all-county  girls’  chorus  num¬ 
bered  94  and  there  were  89  boys  who 
could  sing  also;  2,777  participated  in 
the  event.  Guy  N.  Hartman  is  super¬ 
intendent  of  Somerset  County  schools. 

Ed.  We  think  Somerset  County  is  in 
Pennsyivania,  although  the  state  isn’t 
mentioned  in  the  16-page  program. 


Junior  Hi  Interests  High 

Elkhart,  Indiana — ^The  recent  Junior 
high  school  band  and  orchestra  concert 
here  proved  that  there  is  widespread 
interest,  at  least  in  this  city,  in  Junior 
high  activities,  as  more  people  attended 
this  concert  than  have  attended  those 
events  given  by  the  high  school  band  and 
orchestra. 

“A  great  amount  of  emphasis,”  writes 
Robert  Welty,  associate  director,  “is 
being  placed  upon  Junior  high  work  by 
the  bandmasters  who  have  well  developed 
high  school  bands.” 


3,000  Will  Compete 
InNationalRegionT 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas — More  than 
3,000  contestants  in  the  Region  7  Na¬ 
tional  Competition  Festival  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  part  in  the  event  which 
will  be  held  here  in  “the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  high  school  building  in  America” 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  May  12  and 
13. 

J.  A.  Larson,  principal  of  the  Little 
Rock  senior  high  school,  is  taking  a 
very  active  part  in  putting  this  event 
over. 


Rhapsody  in  Six  Acts 
on  Program  at  Stockton 

Stockton,  Calif. — ^The  entire  music 
department  of  Stockton  high  school 
will  unite  to  present  “The  Rhapsody 
of  American  Music”  in  six  acts  on 
June  1  and  2  under  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  Frank  Thornton  Smith,  head 
of  the  department  Elach  act  of  the 
program  will  represent  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  phases  of  American  music:  the 
Indian  type,  the  Puritan,  the  old 
Southern  style  of  songs,  the  winning 
of  the  West,  the  “Sobbing  Seventies” 
and  the  modern  style. 

This  particular  epoch  was  presented 
in  1931  by  the  music  department  and 
was  acclaimed  as  the  best  program 
every  given  by  them. 


Has  Own  Concert  Hall 


New  Uniforms  Bring  Renewed  Pep  to  Teias  Band 


The  Boling  high  school  bond,  Boling,  Toms. 


By  Bobby  Barr 

Boling,  Texas — New  green  and  white 
uniforms  have  helped  the  Boling  high 
school  band  to  give  nnore  pleasure  to  the 
football  crowds  this  year  and  have  in¬ 
spired  the  band  members  as  well.  This 
three  year  old  organisation,  directed  by 
A.  H.  Kelly,  numbers  thirty-flve  students, 
including  the  drum  major.  Miss  Marjorie 
Swarts,  plus  a  late  addition  of  six  twirlers. 
There  is  also  a  class  of  twenty-four  be¬ 
ginners.  The  band  parents  having  bought 


tonettes,  Mr.  Kelly  gives  weekly  Icsgons 
to  the  fourth  grades  in  order  to  create 
interest  in  playing  and  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  later  music  study  of  interested 
pupils. 

Last  year  Boling  high  school  hand 
placed  In  the  Secon#  division  in  the  state 
contest  at  San  Antonio,  while  its  solos 
and  ensembles  placed  First  division.  This 
year  the  band  was  invited  to  the  Cotton 
Bowl  at  Dallas  and  accepted  an  invitation 
to  appear  at  the  Fat  Stock  Show  in  Hous¬ 
ton. 


Hammond,  Iudiana--The  George  Rogers 
Clark  band  concert  given  on  Wednesday, 
April  26,  was  a  gala  occasion  for  the 
members  of  the  band.  Besides  being 
their  annual  spring  concert,  it  was  also 
the  first  program  to  be  presented  in  the 
auditorium  Just  recently  completed  for 
Clark.  This  addition  to  the  school  has 
been  long  awaited  and  the  band  is  par- 
ticulariy  delighted  because  they  now  have 
their  own  concert  hall. 

An  interesting  program  was  presented 
by  the  band  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Nilo  W.  Hovey  and  several  selections 
were  rendered  by  the  boys’  glee  club 
directed  by  Mr.  Adam  M.  Decker. 

South  State  Starts  School 
Music  Under  Honnossoy 

Decatur,  Alabama — Riverside  high 
school  installed  instrumental  music 
for  the  first  time  this  semester  with 
Kenneth  Hennessey  as  band  instructor. 
Ninety  pupils  are  now  taking  band 
and  others  plan  to  Join  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  school  term. 

Mr.  Hennessey  is  doing  a  fine  promo¬ 
tional  Job  and  the  community  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  having  one  of  the  finest 
bands  in  the  state. 
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Make  Great  Showings  at 
No,  Washington  Contest 

Seattle,  Washington — Director  Rod¬ 
ney  Berg  of  Snohomish  rang  the  bell 
three  times  at  the  Northwest  Washing¬ 
ton  contest  held  here.  Mr.  Berg’s 
woodwind  trio,  woodwind  quintet  and 
band  were  given  superior  ratings.  The 
Madrigal  singers,  also  of  Snohomish, 
under  the  direction  of  J.  Wilson,  also 
rated  superior. 

Another  three-bell  director  is  V.  Jack- 
son  of  Bremerton.  His  woodwind 
quintet,  girls’  glee  and  orchestra  took 
the  top  ranking.  The  Bremerton  band, 
directed  by  Mark  Freshman,  was  also 
in  the  superior  group,  along  with  a 
total  of  21  in  the  contest  who  won 
that  rating.  The  solo  contest  was  held 
earlier  in  the  year. 

It  is  believed  that  all  groups  win¬ 
ning  superior  rating  will  enter  the 
Region  1  National  Competition  Festi¬ 
val  to  be  held  in  Portland  on  the  12tb 
and  13th  of  May. 

Dykema  Resigns  Post  at 
Teachers  College,  Honored 

yew  York,  N.  Y. — Money  is  being 
raised  to  honor  Professor  Peter  W. 
Dykema  upon  bis  retirement  as  bead 
of  the  department  of  music  education, 
by  presenting  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  a  portrait  of  the 
Professor  and  a  student  loan  fund  in 
his  name. 

Names  of  all  contributors  will  be 
included  in  a  bound  book. 

Professor  Dykema  has  been  in  bis 
present  position  at  the  college  for  15 
years,  having  come  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  held  a 
similar  chair.  While  bis  active  con¬ 
nection  at  Teachers  College  will  ter¬ 
minate  June  1,  he  will  have  charge  of 
a  European  course  open  to  Teachers 
College  students  for  credit.  At  the 
end  of  1939,  his  status  will  be  Pro¬ 
fessor  Emeritus. 

VanderCook  Announces 
Five  Week  Summer  Course 

Chicago,  Illinois — Announcement  is 
in  the  mails  for  the  special,  five-week 
summer  session  of  the  VanderCook 
School  of  Music,  June  26  to  July  28, 
offering  the  most  comprehensive  cur¬ 
ricula  for  the  school  music  director. 

According  to  figures  for  tuition  and 
living  expenses  set  up  in  the  bulletin, 
the  total  cost  for  the  entire  season 
need  not  exceed  $120,  with  careful 
management. 

The  VanderCook  School  is  approved 
and  accredited  by  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Elxaminers  as  well  as  in 
other  states  and  is  authorized  to  grant 
diplomas  and  confer  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  on  all  students  com¬ 
pleting  the  four-year  course. 

Your  magazine  is  certainly  interesting 
and  worthwhile,  and  I  put  my  copy  out 
on  a  reading  table  where  all  of  the  men 
and  women  in  my  college  bands  here 
read  it  when  they  have  a  little  time.  I 
think  you  are  doing  a  marvelous  work 
and  editing  it  splendidly. — Alvin  R.  Ed¬ 
gar,  Director  of  Banda  and  Orchestra, 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  la. 


Likes  Music  Camp  Study 

Farmington,  Illinois — First  division  cor- 
netist  in  Region  3  in  1938  was  Irving 
Cuddington  of  the 
Farmington  Com- 
munlty  high 
school  band.  Irv¬ 
ing  started  play¬ 
ing  comet  when 
he  was  in  the 
sixth  grade  and 
for  the  first  few 
years  took  only 
group  instruction 
with  the  band 
under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  M.  W. 
Parker.  However, 
for  the  past 
couple  of  years 
he  has  taken  pri¬ 
vate  lessons  from 
several  teachers.  In  the  summer  of  1937 
he  went  to  the  VanderCook  music  camp 
for  a  nu>nth  and  credits  much  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  to  his  training  there.  Although  he 
has  no  definite  musical  plans  for  the 
future,  he  does  not  intend  to  give  up  his 
cornet. 


Irving  Cuddington 


Will  Play  Through  College 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Although  Ned 
Goddard  is  only  a  sophomore  in  high 
school,  he  is  al- 
ready  intending 
to  use  his  ability 
on  his  cornet  to 
put  him  through 
college  by  play- 
ing  in  dance 
bands.  Ned  has 
taken  lessons  for 
a  number  of  years 
and  has  been  an 
active  member  of 
the  high  school 
band  under  Frank 
Sturchio  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  nolo  ap- 
I>earance8  with 
the  Palm  Beach 
Municipal  band. 


Nsd  Goddard 


tition  and  a  Second  divisioner  of  1938 
Regional  playing.  What  will  hapr 


of  the  finest  coraetists  in  Regrion  8. 


Plans  Career 

Behring,  Fla. — Warren  ’Titus  of  P.  J. 
Gustat’s  high  school  band  plays  first 
chair  comet  in 
that  organisation 
and  has  done  so 
for  the  last  two 
years.  At  the 
state  contest  In 
1935  he  ranked  in 
the  First  division ; 
in  1936  he  placed 
in  the  Second 
class;  and  in 
1937  he  again  was 
a  “Firs  t”  and 
achieved  the  same 
height  in  Region 
8's  tournament. 
Warren  is  laying 
the  foundation 
for  a  future  in 
music  and  is  planning  to  study  his  in¬ 
strument  further,  broadening  his  ability 
and  knowledge. 


Werren  Titus 


Wouldn’t  You  Like  to  String  Along 
with  These  Charmers? 

Rapid  City,  South  Dakota — The  Rapid 
City  high  school  string  quartet  under  the 
direction  of  Alex  F.  Schneider  has  been 
active  in  the  musical  affairs  of  the  school 
and  community  for  the  past  three  years. 
They  have  made  numerous  public  ap¬ 
pearances  and  have  maintained  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  standard  of  musician- 


TkeM  four  beautiful  muticient  of  Rapid 
City  have  thrilled  many  with  their  eicellent 
interpretations  of  the  clattict. 

ship  playing  Haydn,  Beethoven  and 
Schubert,  as  well  as  miscellaneous  pro¬ 
gram  music.  ’These  students  also  assist 
Mr.  Schneider  by  drilling  their  respective 
sections  in  the  orchestra  in  special  re¬ 
hearsals.  ’They  are,  La.Vaughan  Owen, 
first  violin,  Helen  Boyd,  second  violin, 
Jean  Miser,  cello  and  Kathryn  Frohlich, 
viola. 


First  Class  Reed  Man 

Perry,  Iowa — Alto  clarinet,  B  flat  clar¬ 
inet,  alto  saxophone  and  flute — Orlaii 
-  Emerick,  Perry’s 

lone  entrant  in 
the  1938  Regional 
contest  is  master 
of  them  all.  He 
placed  in  First 
division  at  the 
contest  playing 
his  alto  clarinet. 

He  has  played 
in  church  orches¬ 
tras,  school  or¬ 
chestras,  school 
dance  bands, 
town  band,  swing 
orchestras,  wood¬ 
wind  and  brass 
groups.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
band  and  marching  bands.  He  has  even 
had  experience  swinging  it  on  the  road, 
traveling  from  town  to  town  with  a  dance 
band.  Now,  all  he  needs  Is  a  union  card 
to  get  into  a  big  name  band. 


1 
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Orlsn  Emsrick 


Twlrler  Wins  15  Bucks 

Lima,  Ohio — It  seems  entirely  probable 
that  Jack  Stewart,  drum  major  of  the 
Shawnee  high  school  band  will  be  able 
to  support  himself  by  his  twirling  feats. 
In  a  recent  twirling  competition  at  Lima, 
he  walked,  or  rather  twirled  away,  with 
the  first  prise  of  $16.  In  cash  1  Why, 
that’s  enough  for  a  couple  of  “Spinuos”. 
Not  content  with  merely  money.  Jack  en¬ 
tered  the  district  competition  at  Bowling 
Green,  tied  for  first  place  and  wes  se¬ 
lected  to  represent  Northwest  Ohio  at 
Oberlin  on  April  29.  Now,  with  fame  and 
fortune.  Jack  is  strutting  ahead  to 
success. 


iHucic  Heknc  lection  ot  Sbe  ftcbool  iHukUn 
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Collecting  Medals 


Dotouers  Orove,  III 
phonist  and  also  bass 


Jack  Baidalman 

large  college  next  year 
he  will  go  out  for  is  1 


. — Ace  alto  saxo- 
clarinetist  is  Jack 
Beidelman  who  is 
an  important  part 
in  the  Downers 
Orove  band. 
After  iess  than 
two  years  of 
study  on  the  alto 
sax  he  entered 
the  solo  contest 
last  year  and 
placed  Third  in 
Region  3. 

He  was  placed 
in  first  chair  at 
the  band  clinic  at 
Urbana  this  year. 

A  senior  this 
year.  Jack  in¬ 
tends  to  enter  a 
and  the  first  thing 


Texas  Girl  Good  Cometist 


Canadian,  Texas — ^When  a  band  direc¬ 
tor  will  praise  one  of  his  band  members, 
it  really  means 
something.  M  r  . 
Grin  Bartholomew 
commends  Miss 
Marilyn  Witt,  ex¬ 
ceptional  cornet 
lllayer,  on  her  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  in 
private  practice 
and  strict  follow¬ 
ing  of  instruc¬ 
tions. 

Marilyn  has  en¬ 
tered  two  solo 
contests  and  was 
rated  Second  di¬ 
vision  the  first 
year.  Not  satis- 
Marilyn  Wi«  A^d  with  this 

ranking,  she  came  away  the  second  time 
with  an  enviable  First  division. 

Success  on  her  cornet  is  inevitable  for 
14  year  old  Marilyn  Witt. 


Makes  Progress  with  Flute 

Lake  City,  Minn. — Bill  Carter,  First 
division  flute  player  in  the  Lake  City 
band  and  orches¬ 


tra  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Frank 
W  o  o's  t,  is  an 
earnest  and  tal¬ 
ented  school  mu¬ 
sician.  Although 
he  is  only  13 
years  of  age,  the 
judges  at  the 
1938  Regional 
contest  were  im¬ 
pressed  by  his 
beauty  of  tone 
and  excellent 
technique  in  the 
performance  o  f 
“Fantasia”  by  J. 
Demersman. 

He  has  studied  under  Mr.  D.  C.  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Mr.  Randall  Webber  under 
whose  guidance  he  has  developed  into 
an  able  young  flutist. 


Bill  Carter 


Buckwheat  Alumni  Band 

The  Buckwheat,  W.  Va.,  Alumni  Band 
was  organised  early  in  February,  under 
the  direction  of  B.  D.  Ward,  county  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Music  Education,  Preston  County 
Schools.  This  band  will  be  the  official 


Celkoun,  the  tmellett  county  in  West  Vir9inie,  with  e  population  of  10,000  and  with 
82  par  cent  of  tha  county  high  school  pupils  coming  from  distant  rural  districts,  the 
folks  are  mighty  proud  of  this  band  under  tha  direction  of  S.  ByrI  Ross.  They  have 
just  raised  a  substantial  sum  for  new  uniforms  and  are  equipping  the  band  with 
the  best  of  instruments.  Prof.  Ray  E.  Harris,  Grantsville,  is  high  school  principal. 


band  for  the  annual  Preston  County  Buck¬ 
wheat  Festival,  and  membership  is  open 
first  to  Alumni  of  the  ten  Preston  County 
High  Sch(K>ls. 


Chorus  Joins  Band 

Aurora,  W.  Va.  —  An  Old  Kentucky 
Garden,  Foster,  Grant  Schaffer,  was  the 
operetta  presented  by  the  combined  glee 
clubs  of  Aurora  High  School  on  March 
31.  Miss  Alma  Eaton  was  the  director. 

Masontown,  W.  Va. — The  combined  glee 
clubs  and  band  of  Masontown  high 
school  presented  the  Band  Wagon  early 
in  March.  The  chorus  is  directed  by  Miss 
May  Fike  and  Miss  Sue  Jackson.  The 
band  by  Mr.  George  Higgs. 


All  Dolled  Up 

Howlesburg,  W.  Va. — The  Rowlesburg 
High  School  Band  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  their  new  uniforms  on  April  13th, 
under  the  direction  of  Lee  Carrico.  The 
band  mothers  club  was  instrumental  in 
raising  funds  for  the  purchase  of  uni¬ 
forms. 


Honored  at  Banquet 

Newbury,  W.  Va. — The  Newburg  High 
School  Band  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Newburg  Boosters  Club,  was  honored  re¬ 
cently  with  a  banquet.  The  Newburg 
Band  won  places  of  honor  in  the  Forest 
Festival  Elkins,  W.  Va.  and  Preston 
County  Buckwheat  Festival,  Kingwood. 


Willow  Hill,  Illinois  grodo  school  band,  Maurine  Eldar,  diractor. 


Willow  Hill,  Illinois — Moving  up  one 
division  over  last  year’s  district  con¬ 
test  rating,  the  Willow  Hill  grade 
school  band  of  15,  taught  and  directed 
by  Miss  Maurine  Elder,  this  spring 
placed  in  Second  division. 

So  great  has  been  the  interest  cre¬ 
ated  by  this  good  little  band  in  the 
school  of  52  enrollment  that  a  high 
school  band  has  now  been  organized 
so  that  eighth  grade  graduates  can 


carry  on.  “Though  we  shall  lose  more 
of  our  best  players  this  year,”  writes 
Miss  Elder,  “We  expect  to  have  others 
to  take  their  place  next  fall.  Next 
year  will  be  our  fourth  together  and 
we  are  planning  to  make  it  our  best. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  work  with  a  group 
of  children  like  this,  for  while  it  is  not 
a  large  group,  it  furnishes  a  labora¬ 
tory  where  we  all  learn  a  great  deal 
about  things  musical.” 
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"BAND  INSTRUMENTS 
OF  QUALITY 
POPULARLY  PRICED" 

Designed  and  constructed  by 
master  craftsmen  to  standards  of 
perfection  obtainable  only  in  in* 
struments  which  list  at  much 
higher  prices — 


AT  YOUR  SERVICE  with:  ComeH, 
Trumpets,  Trombones,  Upright 
Altos,  Bell  Front  Altos,  Upright 
Baritones,  Bell  Front  Baritones, 
Mellophones,  Single  and  Double 
French  Horns,  Upright  Basses,  Ej) 
and  BBh  Sousaphones. 


Write  for  descriptive  circulars. 

OHIO  BAND 

INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Inc. 
2845  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


John  Alden's  Waxworks 

The  Latest  Things  On  Record 


Symphonic 

THROUGH  THE  LOOKING  GLASS— 
DEEMS  TAYLOR.  Howard  Barlow  and 
the  Columbia  Spmphonp  Orchestra.  Col¬ 
umbia  Set  No.  SSO.  8  sides.  12-Inc6. 

Deems  Taylor  based  his  suite  on  Lewis 
UarroU's  story  "Through  the  Looking 
Glass  and  What  Alice  Found  There” — 
the  sequel  to  "Alice  In  Wonderland".  This 
Is  very  definitely  proframme  music — 
music  with  a  story  which  can  be  followed 
to  help  the  listener  and  to  make  the  music 
more  real.  Some  prefer  to  disregard  a 
prescribed  stor>'  nr  explanation  and  con¬ 
centrate  purely  on  the  music.  We  like 
the  suite  Just  as  it  stands,  because  It  is 
spirited,  melodic  and  skilfully  written. 
There  is  no  drag  and  all  eight  sides  are 
interestingly  alive.  We  let  no  possible 
distractions  sdeh  as  trying  to  locate 
themes  Indicating  the  “talking  flowers”, 
“the  beastly  Jabberwock”,  or  the  "White 
Knight”  confuse  ua  But  this  is  all  a 
matter  of  choice.  We  mention  it  to 
stress  the  fact  that  Mr.  Taylor's  music 
needs  no  tale  to  put  blood  Into  Its  veins. 
The  recording,  technically,  is  par-excel¬ 
lence,  and  Mr.  Barlow  and  the  Columbia 
orchestra  give  a  masterful  inteniretation. 
There’s  no  further  need  to  say  we  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  Columbia  Set  No.  350. 

HUNGARIAN  FANTASIA— LISZT.  Ed¬ 
ward  Kilyeni,  pianist,  and  Oraud  Orches- 
tre  of  Paris,  Selmar  Meprowitz  conduct¬ 
ing.  Columbia  Set  No.  X-t20,  4  sides. 

12-inch. 

The  piano  work  is  delicioua  Sparkling, 
crystal-clear,  and  expertly  performed. 
Yet,  Conductor  Meyrowits  was  a  bit  over- 
enthusiastic  and  was  inclined  to  let  the 
orchestra  play  Its  head  off  in  too  many 
passages.  We  doubt  that  Franx  Lisat 
would  have  had  it  this  way.  But  if  you 
are  one  for  fiery  LIsst  interpretations  you 
won't  mind  the  bombastics. 

CONCERTO  NO.  8.  IN  A  MINOR— LUD¬ 
WIG  8POHR.  Albert  Spalding,  violinist, 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene 
Ormandp  conducting.  .Victor  if -544,  4 
sides.  12-iMc6. 

Other  than  this,  no  modern  recording 
of  the  Spohr  concerto  exists,  which  in 
itself  adds  importance  to  this  newly  re¬ 
leased  Victor  album.  Aside  from  this, 
Albert  Spalding  is  the  performing  artist. 
The  American  violinist  maintains  a  loveli¬ 
ness  of  tone  throughout  the  one-movement 
concerto  that  immediately  urges  us  to 
ask,  "Why  hasn’t  Albert  Spalding  recorded 
other  major  works  heretofore?”  Ludwig 
Spohr  wrote  his  8th  concerto  for  violin 
and  orchestra  in  a  single  movement,  yet 
there  are  various  moods  characteristic  to 
concertos  containing  the  usual  three 
movements.  The  orchestral  balance,  as 
supplied  by  Mr.  Ormandy  and  his  Phila¬ 
delphians,  is  ideal. 

VARIATIONS  ON  A  THEME  BY  HAYDN 
— BRAHMS.  Felisr  Weingartner  and  the 
London  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Columbia 
Set  No.  X’-1Z.5.  4  sides.  12-isch. 

There  are  those  who  condemn  modem 
song  writers  for  stealing  strains  from  the 
classics,  dressing  them  up,  and  turning 
them  out  as  dance  tunes.  But  surely  no 
one  could  disapprove  Brahms  doing  Just 
this  with  a  Haydn  melody.  The  composer 
must  have  certainly  admired  Haydn,  else 


why  would  he  have  selected  one  of  his 
themes.  Then  too,  we  have  such  excel¬ 
lent  proof  of  his  results  on  recording  as 
made  by  Felix  Weingartner  and  the  Lon¬ 
don  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  The  eight 
variations  and  finale  are  quite  unmistak¬ 
ably  Brahms,  what  with  his  rich  har¬ 
monies  and  ever-present  solo  oboe.  And 
with  one  of  the  leading  exponents  of 
Brahms  to  conduct,  of  whom  there  are 
few  liner  than  Maestro  Weingartner,  there 
is  little  left  to  desire. 

EL  SALON  MEXICO— AARON  COPE- 
I.,ANI>.  Boston  Spmphonp  conducted  bp 
Serge  KoussevUzkp.  Victor  lf-546.  4  sides. 
l2-inrh. 

A  modem  symphonist’s  musical  picture 
of  Mexico  with  all  the  raucousness  and 
blatancy  often  associated  with  the  Latin 
country.  There  are  a  few  softer  moods 
that  might  suggest  moonlight  and  roman¬ 
tic  senoritas,  but  all  too  soon  they  are 
swept  off  their  feet  to  make  way  for  more 
piercing  brass  and  shrieking  violins.  The 
orchestration  is  brilliant  and  some  of  the 
harmonies  reveal  the  composer’s  classic 
training.  It  can  be  likened  to  the  case 
of  the  socialite  who,  clothed  In  white  tie 
and  tails,  stepped  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  tracks  for  a  night  of  slumming. 
He  danced  with  the  girls,  mixed  with  the 
crowd  and  acted  like  one  of  them,  but  his 
clothes  and  manners  mntradicted  his  as¬ 
sumed  role  for  the  evening.  The  heavy, 
plodding  Sotig  of  the  Volga  Boatman 
takes  up  the  4th  side. 

Insirumental 

N IGUN  ( I M  PROVISATION  )  —  PART  2 
OF  “BAAL  SHEM”— ERNEST  BLOCH.  . 
Nathan  Milstein,  violinist,  with  Leopold 
Uittmann  at  the  piano.  Columbia  17134-D. 

2  sides.  lO-iach. 

Don’t  let  the  impressive  title  frighten 
you !  The  selection  is  an  ideal  item  for 
violinists,  and  allows  the  artist  to  display 
his  technical  and  tonal  versatility — which 
Milstein  does  very  well.  A  passionate  bit 
of  melody  that  Is  slightly  reminiscent  of 
the  violin  cadensa  in  Rimsky-Korsakow's 
Scheherazade  Suite. 

CAPRICE  ARABI*:— SAINT-SAENS.  Jose 
tturbi  and  Amparo  Iturbi,  piano  duo.  Vic¬ 
tor  1536$.  2  sides.  12-inch. 

The  titles  some  composers  tack  on  their 
compositions  are  amasing.  True,  thin  is 
a  caprice — a  composition  of  more  or  less 
whimsical  nature,  and  pure  whimsy  is  a 
trait  of  Saint-Saens.  However,  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  hand  is  the  Iturbis.  Their  work  is 
that  of  master  technicians,  and  let  no 
man  speak  evil  without  good  cause,  but 
we’ll  wager  other  duo-pianists  could  have 
accomplished  the  task  equally  as  well. 
Let’s  hear  Jose  and  his  sister  Amparo  at 
work  on  something  more  suited  to  their 
talents. 

?  ONE  BUT  THE  LONELY  HEART  AND 
HORA  STACCATO.  Boston  "Pops"  Or¬ 
chestra,  Arthur  Fiedler  conducting.  Victor 
4413.  2  sides.  10-4ach. 

The  Boston  “Pops”  Orchestra  has  a 
flair  for  showmanship  on  records  much 
the  same  as  Leopold  Stokowski.  Arthur 
Fiedler  puts  his  men  through  their  paces 
with  a  sip  and  a  tang  that  leaves  you 
asking  for  more— or  at  least  another  im¬ 
mediate  playing  of  the  record.  Tschai- 
kowaky's  plaintive  None  But  the  Lonelp 
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'  26  P(.  Two  Year  Old  Band  Enters  Contests 


Thii  Oil  Cty,  Loui*i«na  school  bond,  organizod  lost  Soptombor  with  o  26  pioco 
boginning  has  olroody  ontorod  2  contests  this  spring,  including  tho  state  event  at 
Shrovepert.  Honry  Farnol  is  their  director.  The  Oil  City  orchestra,  organixod 
in  1938  with  all  now  students  received  superior  rating  in  class  C  at  tho  state  district 
festival  at  Natchitochas. 


HrnrI,  normally  suns,  han  been  orches¬ 
trated  by  Lucien  Cailliet,  who  does  for 
classical  music  what  Ferde  Orofe  does 
for  popular  music.  The  Hora  Staccato 
is  also  out  of  its  fleld.  It  is  usually  heard 
as  a  violin  solo,  first  introduced  by  Jascha 
Heifets.  But  neither  selection  has  lost 
any  of  Its  oiicinal  appeal  at  the  hands 
of  arransers. 

TOCCATO  AND  FUGUE  I.N  D  MI.NOR— 
BACH.  PIECE  HEROIQUE:— FRANCK. 
Sdouard  Commette,  organist.  Columbia 
99490-0  and  (9410-0.  2  sides  each.  12- 
inch. 

Two  nuigniflcent  organ  works  played 
on  the  organ  of  the  Cathedral  Satnt-Jean, 
of  L.yon,  France.  On  these  two  records 
one  may  hear  almost  15  minutes  of  pure 
organ  melody,  Just  as  though  you  were 
actually  sitting  in  the  cathedral  listening 
to  the  mighty  organ  played  by  one  of 
France's  noted  artists.  E^ven  the  tiny 
echoes  customary  to  a  great  cathedral 
are  captured.  Close  your  eyes  and  you 
might  even  visualise  sunlight  streaming 
through  the  stained  glass  windows.  On 
recording,  the  organ  is  probably  the  most 
taxing  of  all  Instruments  or  groups  when 
it  comes  to  full  reproduction  by  a  phono¬ 
graph  or  radio  speaker,  yet  every  note — 
high  and  low — faithfully  reaches  your 

Light  Classical 

AN  AL.BUM  OF  VICTOR  HERBERT 
MEIXIDIES.  Oecca  Set  38.  10  sides. 

lO-Inrfc. 

Decca  proves  there  is  no  reason  under 
the  sun  why  crooners  and  soft-voiced 
popular  singers  can’t  sing  the  music  of 
Victor  Herbert.  Bing  Crosby,  FVances 
I.jingford,  and  Rudy  Vallee  turn  out  lyrics 
of  several  of  Herbert’s  more  popular  airs 
with  charm  and  finesse  as  good  or  better 
than  many  light  opera  singers.  Notable 
Is  Bing’s  Ah,  Sweet  Mystery  of  Life  and 
Sweethearts.  The  other  voice,  that  of 
Florence  George — who  is  truly  a  finished 
artist — gives  the  album  a  touch  of  class 
by  her  singing  of  the  Italian  Street  Sony. 
Decca  might  have  given  us  a  few  more 
songs  than  the  four  instrumental  numbers 
by  Victor  Young’s  Orchestra,  which  were 
negligible.  r 

10  CELEBRATED  MINUETS  PLAYED 
BY  THE  OXFORD  ENSEMBLE.  Decca 
Set  39.  10  sides.  lO-inrh. 

*0118  album.  If  played  in  the  right 
order,  is  designed  to  show  the  differences 
in  minuets  along  historical  lines.  Minuets 
run  the  gamut  from  those  of  Tartinl,  an 
1 8th  century  Italian  composer,  Valensin, 
a  French  composer,  Haydn,  Boccherini, 
Mosart,  Beethoven,  Bizet,  Bolsoni,  a  19- 
20th  century  Italian,  up  to  the  most  be¬ 
loved  minuet  of  our  day — Paderewski’s 
Minuet  in  O  Major.  Violin,  viola,  cello, 
flute  and  harp  give  a  good  performance 
of  a  thoughtfully-selected  album. 

Popular 

Fanciers  of  Deep  Purple  will  do  well 
to  give  consideration  to  Victor  36131 
(12-isc6)  on  which  Paul  Whiteman’s  Con¬ 
cert  Orchestra  has  recorded  the  hit  tune 
in  Its  entirety  Just  as  Peter  De  Rose  first 
wrote  It,  without  lyrics.  A  solendid  ar¬ 
rangement  as  is  also  Park  Avenue  Fan¬ 
tasy.  which  appears  on  the  other  side. 
The  latter  is  much  the  same  type  as  Deep 
Purple— drawing  room  Jazz,  and  the  sort 
of  thing  that  lasts.  If  you  like  Deep 
Purple  sung,  don’t  miss  Kay  Kyser’s  style 
on  Brunswick  8301  with  Ginny  Simms 
dusting  off  the  high  notes  very  beauti¬ 
fully.  Sully  Mason  runs  through  Romance 
Runs  is  the  Family  on  the  back  side.  We 
like  Kay’s  infectious  rhythm. 

Four  new  songs  from  the  Universal  pro- 


Elkhart  Trombonist  to  Join  G.  E. 
“Hour  of  Charm” 

Elkhart,  Indiana — Miss  Betty  Correll, 
exceptional  18  year  old  school  musician 
of  the  Elkhart  high  school  band  was  re¬ 
cently  signed  up  by  Phil  Spitalny,  famed 
all  girl  orchestra  director,  whose  General 
Electric  radio  program  "The  Hour  of 
Charm’’  is  eagerly  awaited  each  week 
by  thousands  of  listeners.  Miss  Correll, 
who  has  appeared  as  guest  soloist  with 
the  University  of  Michigan  band  at  Ann 
Arbor  and  other  musical  organisations, 
proved  her  efilciency  on  her  trombone  to 
Mr.  Spitalny  in  an  audition  several  weeks 
ago  in  Toledo. 

Although  excited  and  happy  over  her 
bright  future.  Miss  Correll  regrets  that 
she  must  leave  school  b“fore  graduation 
and  hopes  to  remain  in  Elkhart  long 
enough  to  play  a  farewell  performance 
with  the  Elkhart  high  school  band  on 
May  4. 


First  Lady  at  Commencement 

Arthurdale,  IV.  Vo. — ^The  glee  clubs  of 
.\rthurdale  high  school  are  busy  rehears¬ 
ing  music  for  the  Commencement  pro¬ 
gram.  They’ve  a  very  special  reason  for 
wanting  to  give  an  extra-fine  performanct 
this  year.  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  |v 
to  be  the  Commencement  day  speaker. 

Also  on  the  spring  schedule  of  the  glee 
clubs  is  the  Annual  Music  Festival  in 
connection  with  the  field  meet.  In  which 
members  of  all  the  Preston  county  high 
school  choruses  and  instrumental  classe 
take  part.  Each  glee  club  and  each  band 


duction  “East  Side  of  Heaven"  take  up  4 
sides  of  Decca's  2369  and  2360.  Star  and 
singer  Bing  Crosby  is  your  man.  Hang 
Your  Heart  on  a  Hickory  Limb  moves 
right  along  In  goo<l  tempo,  while  That 
Sly  Old  Oentleman  From  Featherbed  Lane 
is  the  drift  and  dreamy  kind.  Bast  Side 
of  Heaven  gives  you  the  lazy  CroM>y 
croon  that  always  pleases,  and  Sing  a 
Song  of  Sunbeams  steps  up  and  calls  for 
toe-tapping.  Four  top  tunes,  done  in  a 
grand  manner,  with  John  Scott  Trotter's 
music. 

(Turn  to  page  30) 


will  present  one  number  of  its  own  choice 
and  will  also  take  part  in  several  massed 
numbers.  The  Music  Festival  is  under 
the  direction  of  B.  D.  Ward,  County  Di¬ 
rector  of  Music  Education. 

An  Blaster  Cantata  was  recently  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Arthurdale  high  school  glee 
clubs  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary 
Shay. 


8  Year  Old  Soloist 


Marion  Rathbun,  eight  year  old  saxophonist 
at  tha  Webstar  South  Dakota  Public  school 
was  soloist  at  tha  annual  Webster  hi-^h 
school  spring  band  concert.  Her  selection 
was  "Zayda"  valse  caprice  by  G.  E.  Holmes. 
Marion  has  been  playing  alto  saxophone  for 
two  years  and  has  made  remarkable  progreu 
for  one  so  young.  Her  proud  parents  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Rathbun  of  Webster. 


Thank  you  for  your  complimentary 
copy.  I  am  well-pleased  with  your  pub¬ 
lication. — Harold  Willets,  Numa,  la. 
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At  Last 

A  Practice  Baton 

Weighted,  balanced,  beautifully  finished,  sci¬ 
entifically  correct  in  every  detail  for  fast 
smooth  twirling.  And  at  a  low  price. 

Only  *2 

[  1  Practo  Baton 

For  i  1  Full  year  subscription  to 
^  I  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


Don't  confuse  this  with  homemade  batons, 
or  the  common  "hickory  sticks"  offered  at 
I  similar  prices.  The  "Practo"  is  designed  ac¬ 
cording  to  official  twirling  requirements;  per¬ 
fectly  balanced,  correct  length  and  weight, 
rubber  tipped. 

A  Beautiful  Baton 

The  "Practo"  is  beautifully  finished  in  silver 
I  duco  with  gold  ball  and  has  the  feel  and 
[  appearance  of  polished  metal.  Yet  it  is  so 

{  low  priced  that  it  can  be  used  freely  for  the 

I  roughest  practice,  saving  your  standard 
metal  twiner  for  parade  and  contest  work. 

j  Start  a  Twirling  Class  Now 

Every  school  boy,  and  girl,  should  now  take 
'  up  twirling  with  a  "Practo"  baton.  Start  a 
.  class  in  your  school.  Every  pupil  can  afford 
a  "Practo".  Remember,  you  get  a  full  year's 
subscription  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
j  10  big  issues,  with  a  twirling  feature  every 
month,  news  and  pictures  of  school  twirlers 
everywhere. 

\  Send  your  order  now,  individual  or  group. 

5%  discount  on  orders  for  10  or  more  for 
single  shipment.  Act  at  once,  this  offer  may 
be  withdrawn.  Don't  delay.  Send  your 
order,  with  money  order,  or  check  to 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  230  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Two  roatoni  why  Iho  Prospoct  Valloy,  Colo¬ 
rado  racantly  or9anixad  band  it  rivalin9  tha 
tchool'i  aicallanf  orchattra  ara  tha  major- 
attat,  Vara  Kam  and  Garaldina  Bowar.  tha 
9irls  play  cailo  and  violin  ratpactivaly,  in 
fha  orchattra  and  ttrin9  quarfat.  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Smith  diractt  both  band  and  orchattra. 


Yoanff  Band  Jumps  from  13  to  27 
Members  in  Year 

Hedrick,  la. — The  Hedrick  high  echool 
band  may  be  a  young  organisation  but 
it  Is  a  rapidiy  growing  one.  It  is  not 
yet  two  years  old,  and  has  increased  from 
thirteen  members  in  September  to  twenty- 
seven  members  in  February.  Perhaps  the 
swift  strides  the  band  is  making  is  due 
to  the  efficient  system  used.  Elach  band 
member  has  a  lesson  from  the  band  mas¬ 
ter  every  week,  free  of  charge.  Report 
cards  are  issued  every  six  weeks  and  am¬ 
bitious  young  musicians  are  required  to 
practice  five  hours  each  week.  The  in¬ 
structor  is  Lois  K.  Barrows. 

Robert  B.  Hedges,  who  is  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  reporter  for  Hedrick  higli 
schooi,  plays  the  sousaphone.  He  is  a 
freshman  this  year,  and  is  making  plans 
a  whole  year  ahead.  He  wants  to  enter 
the  contest  next  year. 

Dance  and  Relax 

Redtoood  City,  Cal. — The  Sequoia  high 
schooi  has  discovered  its  own  way  to  re¬ 
lax  during  the  noon  hours.  The  students 
dance  to  the  music  of  requested  records 
played  on  a  music  machine.  The  records 
are  purchased  with  the  money  that  is 
taken  in  at  the  dances. 


Bill  In  Congress  Asks  for  Postage 
Stamp  Honoring  Foster 

Neto  York  City,  N.  Y. — Andre  Kostel- 
anetx,  the  noted  orchestra  leader,  has  had 
a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  requesting 
the  Issuance  of  a  postage  stamp  com¬ 
memorating  the  memory  of  Stephen 
Foster. 

Kostelanets  was  supported  in  his  peti¬ 
tion  by  Lawrence  Tibbett,  the  baritone 
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and  Deems  Taylor,  the  music  commen¬ 
tator.  The  bill  was  introduced  by  Con¬ 
gressman  L,ex  Green  of  Florida. 

Kostelanets  in  his  petition  pointed  out 
that  for  ages  other  countries  have  paid 
homage  and  honor  to  their  composers, 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  such 
turmoil  men  like  Foster  should  receive 
recognition  as  apostles  of  peace  and 
happiness. 

A  strong  southern  delegation  is  sup¬ 
porting  Congressman  Green.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  particularly  fitting  at  this  time 
as  America  is  celebrating  the  75th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Foster’s  death. 


Director  Goss  has  offered  a  trip  to 
the  Band  School  at  State  College, 
Miss.,  to  the  member  of  the  band  who 
has  practiced  the  most  hours  during 
the  band  year.  A  second  prize  of  |5.00 
is  offered  to  the  member  with  the  next 
most  hours.  Ethel  Evans  Cooner  is 
now  first  and  James  Edward  Gregory 
is  second.  These  prizes  give  the  mem¬ 
bers  something  to  work  for  when  they 
are  practicing  and  increase  their 
number  of  hours. 


Town  of  700  Population  Raises 
Money  for  Band 


Moravia,  la. — Liast  May  the  Moravia 
Band  Auxiliary  was  organized  and  Im¬ 
mediately  set  out  to  raise  money  in  every 
possible  way  to  purchase  new  uniforms 
for  the  band.  As  Moravia  is  a  small  town, 
about  700  population,  this  was  not  an 
easy  task.  But  the  members  of  the 
Auxiliary  were  earnest  and  energetic  in 
their  work,  and  their  projects  were  many 
and  varied.  By  the  first  of  September 
they  had  raised  almost  $400  for  the  uni¬ 
form  fund. 

How  did  they  do  it?  Mrs.  D.  K.  Orelup, 
treasurer  of  the  Band  Auxiliary,  wrote  a 
report  of  the  varied  program  in  a  letter 
to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  She  says 
they  promoted  the  sale  of  advertisements 
on  a  napkin,  sponsored  a  magazine  sub¬ 
scription  campaign,  ran  a  pop  and  candy 
concession  at  the  kitten  ball  gtimes,  and 
gave  a  home  talent  play.  A  dinner  for 
the  public  was  given  in  each  of  the  town’s 
three  churches.  The  marching  band 
gave  demonstrations  at  several  benefit 
kitten  ball  games.  During  the  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  the  Auxiliary  ran  a 
beano  stand. 

At  the  recent  sub-district  music  con¬ 
test,  the  Band  Auxiliary  saw  at  long  last 
the  fruits  of  its  labors.  The  band  mem¬ 
bers  wore  their  new  uniforms  to  the  con¬ 
test  and  had  ten  entries  placed  in  di¬ 
vision  One.  The  president  of  the  highly 
successful  Moravia  Band  Auxiliary  is 
Mrs.  Rolia  McDonough. 


Concert  for  Music  Week 


Leaventcorth,  Kansas — As  this  publica¬ 
tion  goes  to  press,  the  band  of  the 
I.,eavenworth  high  school  is  preparing  its 
annual  spring  concert  which  will  be  held 
May  9  in  the  Junior  high  school  audi¬ 
torium.  This  will  be  the  band’s  part  in 
the  celebration  of  National  Music  Week, 
which  begins  May  7.  There  will  be  sev¬ 
eral  selections  by  the  senior  band  with 
a  personnel  of  60 ;  some  presentations  by 
the  Junior  band  which  numbers  90.  The 
bands  will  also  get  together  for  several 
numbers.  To  add  variety  to  the  program 
a  flute  duo  and  a  clarinet  duo  will  per¬ 
form. 


They're  Sons  o'  Bandmastws 


Have  you  a  little  hopeful  in  your, 
hornet  Oh  yes,  daughters  are  just  as 
welcome  and  they’ll  be  handled  with 
the  utmost  care.  Just  send  a  nice,  neat 
picture  and  the  facts  to  prove  that 
they’re  "chips  off  the  old  block.’’  Let’s 
hear  from  proud  papas  and  mamas 
right  away. 


V 
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\ 
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Seventeen  years  e90,  George  Petricl,  Jr. 
arrived  to  disturb  George  Patrick,  Sr.,  emi¬ 
nent  end  welt  known  bandmaster  of  Spring- 
field,  Illinois.  Junior  plays  both  bass  drum 
and  piano.  Is  student  conductor  in  the 
Springfield  high  band.  Bass  drummer  in 
National  clinic  band  at  University  of  Illinois 
1936,  1937,  1939.  Bass  drummer  in  Na¬ 
tional  student  band  in  St.  Louis,  1938.  Mem¬ 
ber  of  National  honorary  scholastic  society. 
He  will  enroll  upon  graduation  from  high 
school  this  year  in  Commerce  school  at 
university  specializing  in  accountancy. 


WiHiam  Gower,  Jr.,  son  of  William  Gower, 
bandmaster  in  Centerville,  la.,  carries  on 
his  father's  fine  work  by  winning  First  di¬ 
visions  in  the  contests  he  enters.  Last 
spring,  not  content  with  only  one  contest, 
William,  Jr.  entered  with  the  high  school 
band  the  contest  in  Omaha,  Region  9  and 
also  the  solo  festival  in  Minneapolis, 

Region  2. 


Eleven  year  old  D.  W.  Crain,  Jr.,  son  of 
Bandmaster  D.  W.  Crain,  Abilene,  Texas, 
"cut  his  teeth"  on  a  comet  mouthpiece. 
Started  taking  cornet  lessons  at  the  age 
of  five,  later  changed  to  small  E  flat  bass 
and  two  years  ago  switched  to  B  flat.  At 
present,  is  an  officiant  sousaphona  player 
and  last  year  won  Rrst  division  in  Region  6. 


John  McCormick,  son  of  Peter  F.  McCor¬ 
mick,  Cleveland  bandmaster  and  director  of 
the  "Camp  Cedars",  inherits  his  father's 
love  of  music.  At  the  age  of  eight  began 
playing  upright  alto.  Now  is  first  chair 
comet  in  both  band  and  orchestra  at  West 
Tech  high  school.  Director  of  his  own  dance 
band.  Won  Superior  rating  on  his  trumpet 
twice.  Leader  for  two  years  of  the  Superior 
rating  brass  quartet.  John  plans  to  enter 
Miami  university  next  fall,  for  which  ha  has 
earned  enough  by  playing  for  dances  and 
teaching  to  pay  for  his  first  year's  tuition. 


Have  You  Renewed? 
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Band  Is  Town  Pride 

Bv  Oeorge  Kelly 

Cleveland,  Mist. — The  first  band  at 
Cleveland  hlffh  school  has  Increased 
steadily  since  September.  Directed  by 
Mr.  Frank  Wallick,  the  band  often  ap¬ 
pears  in  public  for  concerts,  parades, 
et  cetera,  to  the  delight  of  the  towns- 
lieople. 

Keeping  up  a'lth  the  modern  trend, 
Cleveland  high  also  hoasts  a  dance  band, 
'rhe  Pro-Collegians,  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  Jimmie  Chiles,  the 
band  drummer.  Krupa  seems  to  have  a 
competitor. 


Prond  of  Drummers 

itubunt,  Nebraeka — In  the  past  two 
contests  the  Auburn  band  has  entered 
ratings  of  Superior  have  been  given  them. 
There  are  48  members  in  this  triumphant 
organisation  directed  by  Mr.  Fuller  who 
arrived  in  AulAirn  in  1931  to  take  over 
the  musical  development  of  these  young 
musicians. 

Auburn  is  quite  proud  of  its  percussion 
group  which  has  won  the  highest  possible 
award  in  the  laek  five  contests  they  have 
entered. 


We  get  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIA.N*  here 
regularly  and  you  probably  would  get 
quite  a  kick  out  of  seeing  the  interest 
with  which  it  is  devoured  by  our  students. 
After  each  issue,  we  almost  Invariably 
have  a  bull  session  wherein  the  various 
articles  and  pictures  of  your  mag  are 
thoroughly  cussed  and  discussed.  More 
power  to  you.  We  all  think  that  you  are 
doing  a  swell  piece  of  work  and  hope 
that  you  will  continue  the  good  Job. — 
Rodney  Berg,  Bnohomieh,  Washington. 


Take  Name  "Yellow  Jacket” 


By  Abigail  Yoder 

Roaring  Spring,  Pa. — ^The  Roaring 
Spring  High  Band  formally  an¬ 
nounced  today  through  its  director.  M. 
Clair  Swoope,  that  the  organization, 
formed  only  sixteen  months  ago,  wiil 
in  the  future  be  known  as  the  Yellow 
Jacket  Band,  thus  adopting  the  school 
emblem  for  its  own  insignia. 

During  the  short  period  of  time  the 
band  has  been  together,  it  has  won 
many  honors,  and  now  has  several 
members  in  the  county,  district,  and 
state  bands.  A  fast  growing  Junior 
band  is  ready  to  supply  needed  mem¬ 
bers  at  different  intervals. 

Memorial  Day  will  mark  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  band’s  first  public  ap¬ 
pearance  in  uniform. 

The  band,  now  aiming  for  a  member¬ 
ship  of  50  members,  hopes  for  con 
tinned  success  in  all  future  musical 
enterprises. 


Submitted  by  Kelita  J.  Bhugart 
Los  Angeles,  CaUlomia 
The  drum  majorette  question  has  be¬ 
come  an  issue  in  many  cities  and  schools. 
There  Is  something  attractive  and  flashy 
about  a  pretty  girl  twirling  a  baton.  This 
in  itself  is  not  the  criticism  even  though 
human  nature  Is  the  same  the  world  over. 
We  may  stretch  our  imagination  all  we 
please  but  the  object  of  drum  majoring 
is  not  to  show  oft.  A  drum  major  has 
a  very  essential  duty  to  perform  and 
dancing  and  hand  waving  are  not  drum 
majoring. 

A  good  band  has  a  certain  dignity 
which  is  expressed  by  Its  music,  nutrch 
Ing,  allnement  and  dress.  To  gain  ’the 
approval  of  thousands  of  people  a  band 
must  personify  the  genuine  character  of 
the  school,  university,  organisation, 
city  it  represents.  The  band  is  the  only 
means  by  which  millions  of  people  know 
our  great  organisation,  institutions  and 
communities.  Because  of  this,  we  must 
admit  the  importance  of  serious,  har 
monious,  and  wisely  supervised  bands. 

The  question  of  drum  nmjorettee  has 
concerned  many  communities  and  schools 
not  because  of  the  majorette's  femininity 
but  because  the  band  is  frequently  sofh- 
Ing  more  than  an  accompaniment  to  her 
solo  vaudeville  act. 

The  factors  which  have  in  the  past 
destroyed  wonderful  opportunities  for 
bands  and  orchestras  were  not  the  ab 
sence  of  public  demand  but  rather  the 
fall  that  always  comes  from  smothering 
music  with  too  much  decoration.  Like 
the  noble  little  Christmas  tree,  which  fell 
because  of  a  child's  ambition  to  over 
crowd  its  branches  with  too  much  tinsel 
is  the  inevitable  future  of  any  band  which 
subordinates  its  playing  and  marching  to 
the  wild  antics  of  a  highly  decorated 
drum  major  or  majorette. 


** Music  School* 


Spring  Concert  Big  Snccess 


The  Washington  High  School  Sym¬ 
phonic  band,  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  gave  its 
spring  concert  Thursday  evening,  April 
20,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  T. 
Bird,  supervisor  of  music.  Mr.  Henry 
Wohlgemuth,  first  trumpet  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Symphony  orchestra  and  solo  cor¬ 
net  with  Frank  Simon's  Armco  Band, 
was  guest  conductor. 

The  l>and  gave  several  concerts 
throughout  the  year.  They  are  not  only 
good  in  symphonic  music  but  also  are 
outstanding  in  swing  music  for  which  Mr. 
George  Bird  is  well  known. 


An  harassed  and  bewildered  man  is 
Walter  Brennan.  He's  been  double 
crossed  by  the  cellos,  tricked  by  the  tym 
pani  and  thoroughly  hoodwinked  by  the 
woodwinda 

And  if  that  isn't  enough,  the  brasses 
have  got  away  from  him  and  the  basses 
sneaked  in  a  few-  oompahs  while  his  back 
was  turned. 

He  is  the  picture  of  a  symphony  con 
doctor's  nightmare,  one  in  which  the 
musicians  have  all  developed  ideas  of 
their  own  and  won't  respond  to  the  most 
frantic  wavings  of  the  baton. 

Not  that  Walter  Brennan  Is  becoming 
a  symphony  conductor  by  choice,  but  he 
has  been  cast  in  that  role  by  Samuel 
Goldwyn  for  the  production  “Music 
School,"  starring  Jascha  Heifetz,  world 
renowned  violinist. 

For  days,  Brennan  has  mounted  the 
podium  to  conduct  an  orchestra  of  forty 
five  children  who  didn’t  need  conducting 
and  couldn’t  follow  him  even  if  they  did. 

They  are  members  of  the  California 
Junior  Symphony  Association  and  their 
work  in  the  film  has  been  entirely  pre¬ 
recorded  under  the  direction  of  Alfred 
Newman. 

Brennan,  then,  finds  himself  In  the  posi 
tion  of  a  conductor  who  must  fit  his 
actions  before  the  camera  to  the  music 


which  already  is  on  wax.  Considering 
that  his  musical  education  heretofore  was 
entirely  a  matter  of  hearsay,  the  Job 
was  formidable. 

There  he  stands,  his  Toscanini  coiffure 
sufficient  in  itself  to  give  him  credit  for 
lifetime  among  the  clefs,  crescendos 
and  half-note  holds. 

He  taps  for  silence  with  directorial 
authority.  He  glares  over  the  top  of 
rimless  glasses  and  raises  his  baton. 

With  a  full  arm  swing  and  a  lurch  to¬ 
ward  the  first  rank  of  musicians,  he  sig¬ 
nals  the  opening  chord.  Nothing  hap¬ 
pens. 

He  stops.  He  relaxes.  He  is  about  to 
begin  again  when  an  orchestral  crash 
rocks  him  bodily. 

While  he  Is  bending  intimately  over 
the  first  violins,  the  cellos  skip  off  on 
measures  of  their  own.  He  turns  to  them 
and  away  go  the  brasses.  His  shoestring 
tie  is  a  casualty  in  the  onslaught. 

For  a  while  Brennan  and  the  playback 
are  neck  and  neck.  That  lasts  only  dur¬ 
ing  a  fairly  temperate  passage  of  the 
Barber  of  Seville  overture. 

Once  a  crescendo  gets  started  ahead  of 
him,  Brennan  is  lost.  He  is  like  a  hurdler 
who's  lost  his  stride.  He  sigs,  the  or¬ 
chestra  sags.  He  ups,  the  orchestra 
downs. 

With  a  determination  which  honors  his 
New  England  forbears,  Brennan  has 
stuck  with  it  under  personal  tutelage  of 
Alexander  Steinert,  former  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  conductor,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  days'  torturing,  muscle-sear¬ 
ing  exercise,  he  manages  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  music. 

He  is  a  living  monument  to  Holly¬ 
wood's  machinations — an  orchestra  con¬ 
ductor,  himself  conducted  by  the  music 
he  should  have  been  conducting,  but 
watn't. 

A  personal  appearance  tour,  taking  in 
twenty-two  key  city  locations  throughout 
the  U.  S.  is  being  planned  by  Samuel 
Goldwyn  for  his  child  symphony  orchestra 
of  forty-five  pieces  which  appears  in 
‘Music  School”.  The  tour  is  scheduled 
for  this  summer,  with  the  first  appearance 
at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  on  June  16th. 


John  Alden’g  Waxworks 

(Continued  from  page  97) 

Benny  Goodman  continues  to  turn  out 
swing  tor  Victor,  despite  rumors  the  band 
was  breaking  up.  Estralita  (Little  Star) 
has  undergone  a  “rhythmation"  and  al¬ 
lows  for  plenty  of  Goodman  “give”.  An 
oldie,  J'll  Always  Be  (a  Love  With  You, 
comes  back  pumped  full  of  the  pulsating 
rhythm  that  makes  dancers  yell  for  more ! 
Victor  26187.  A  softer,  slower  mood  on 
Victor  26175  finds  lovely  Martha  Tilton 
giving  voice  to  A  Home  is  the  Clouds. 
On  t’other  side  Johnny  Mercer  sings  his 
own  Cuckoo  in  the  Clock.  Fair,  but  it 
takes  the  Merry  Macs  on  Decca  2334  to 
do  a  super  bang-up  Job  of  this  clever 
novelty.  Patty-Cake,  Patty-Cake  is  their 
other  offering.  Vibra-harp,  guitar  and 
bass  accompany  this  slick  team  of  singers. 
They're  on  the  air,  you  know. 

Larry  Clinton  took  the  main  theme  of 
Tschaikowsky's  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  fan¬ 
tasy  and  very  neatly  turned  it  into  Out- 
Love.  We  liked  Jimmy  Dorsey’s  arrange¬ 
ment  on  Decca  2352,  featuring  singer  Bob 
Elberly.  All  of  Me  occupies  the  reverse 
side,  and  Helen  Carroll,  unconsciously  or 
not,  sings  Mildred  Bailey-style.  All  of 
which  brings  us  to  the  real  thing — Mil- 


dred  hersflf,  singing  Begin  the  Begulue.  | 
This  is  another  tune  that  will  not  fade  - 
with  the  setting  sun,  probably  because 
Cole  Porter  wrote  it.  This  Bailey  girl  has 
a  very  appealing  voice,  and  does  an 
equally  fine  Job  with  I  Cried  For  You. 
Both  on  VocaUoH  4619.  Husband  Red 
Norvo's  famous  xylophone  is  also  in  evi¬ 
dence. 

If  you  like  guessing  games — such  as 
picking  out  theme-music  of  Artie  Shaw, 
Benny  (loodman.  Bob  Crosby,  Paul  White- 
man  and  more,  you'll  enjoy  .Vos.  26764, 
26007,  and  26164  by  Victor.  We  got  quite 
a  kick  out  of  Richard  Himber’s  Parade 
of  Bands.  Perhaps  you  will,  too. 

Brunswick  has  brought  out  a  number 
of  Raymond  Scott’s  creations.  Two  of 
these,  the  Toy  Trumpet  and  Powerhouse, 
api>ear  on  Mo.  7993.  Played  by  the  Ray¬ 
mond  Scott  Quintet — composed  of  six  men, 
but  called  a  quintet,  because  Mr.  S.  does 
not  like  the  sound  of  the  word  "sextet” — 
they're  tunes  with  a  real  kick. 

Before  Skinnay  Ennis  left  Hal  Kemp 
to  organise  his  own  band,  he  recorded 
Oot  a  Date  With  as  Angel  on  VocalUm 
4652.  It's  almost  become  a  Hal  Kemp 
classic.  Fast  and  swingy,  Pursuin'  the 
Blues  is  on  the  back  side.  Somewhat 
like  Skinnay  but  with  better  voice-quality, 
Hal  Kemp's  lead  man  Bob  Allen,  sings 
My  Hands  Are  Tied,  Don’t  Worry  ’Bout 
Me,  both  slow  and  easy,  and  Delightful 
Delirium  and  What  Does  Up  Must  Come 
Down,  faster,  on  Victor  26176  and  26188. 
Staccato  trumpet  and  racy  clarinet  pas¬ 
sages  are  liberally  sprinkled  through  these 
two  discs.  The  Kemp  aggregation  alone 
stars  in  Blue  Moonlight,  which  is  Just 
what  the  imaginative  title  might  indicate. 
The  reverse  side  is  Hoi-PoUoi — a  bit  goofy 
perhaps,  but  okay  the  way  Hal  does  it. 
Victor  26179. 

Newcomers  to  the  recording  fleld  are 
Jan  Savitt  and  his  Tophatters,  with  able 
vocalists  Bon  Bon  and  Carlotta  Dale. 
The  “music  with  a  shuffle”  made  a  name 
for  itself  In  radio — and  now  Decca  has 
put  the  "Quaker  City  Jass”  on  wax.  Make 
a  note  of  2331,  with  Carlotta  Dale 
romancing  to  It’s  All  So  New  to  Me,  and 
There’s  a  Hole  la  the  Old  Oaken  Bucket 
sung  by  Bon  Bon.  Two  more  offerings 
by  the  latter  are  I’m  Happy  About  the 
Whole  Thing  and  In  a  Moment  of  Weak¬ 
ness,  2330.  The  band’s  got  rhythm  and 
sweetness  and  plenty  of  bass  that  makes 
the  music  solid.  Best  bet  of  the  month — 
and  bouquets  to  Decca. 

Hark  back  to  our  mention  of  Artie 
Shaw.  Vocalion  has  put  his  theme-song 
on  No.  4306.  It's  a  wild,  weird  concoc¬ 
tion  of  drums,  sustained  tones  in  the 
brass  and  saxes,  meanderings  on  the 
maestro’s  clarinet  and  rightly  called — 
Nightmare.  Terrific!  It’s  a  Long  Way 
to  Tipperary  takes  the  Shaw  treatment  on 
the  other  side.  Enough  said ! 

Hold  tight — it's  the  Andrews  Sisters ! 
This  incomparable  trio  of  girls  has  re¬ 
corded  Hold  Tight,  Hold  Tight  on  Decca 
2214,  with  Jimmy  Dorsey's  ork.  Ihe 
words  will  drive  you  wacky,  but  it  is 
fun  to  know  them.  Flip  the  disc  and 
listen  to  the  strange  harmonies  of  Billy 
Boy,  as  created  by  the  Andrews.  The 
girls  know  all  their  amaxing  arrange¬ 
ments  and  lyrics  by  heart,  away  back  to 
Bei  Mir  Bist  Du  Schoen,  the  tune  and 
their  version  of  which  sent  them  right  to 
the  top. 

Black  Jau — low-down,  mean  and  hot ! 
That’s  Jimmie  Lunceford.  Vocalist  James 
Young  fills  in  words  to  ’Tain’t  What  You 
Do  and  Cheatin’  On  Me,  Vocalion  4582. 
Both  are  tops  the  way  Lunceford  rifts 
’em  out. 
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The  Ludwis  ^^Swin^  Senuition**  outfit  ie  complete  In 
r  every  detmii.  Nothinc  more  to  buy.  Here**  what  you 

^  1-14*  X  2S*  aingle  tension  bass  drum;  1-7*  x  14* 

>  Standard  Swing  separate  tension  snare  drum;  1  Super 

Speed  pedal;  1  Master  drum  stand;  1  pair  Giant  revers- 
Ible  drum  spurs;  S  tunable  tom-toms.  7*  x  11*,  9*  x  13* 
and  14*  X  16*1  tom-tom  stand;  2  heavy  duty  tom-tom 
Indders;  1  combination  cow  bell  and  woo«l  bl^k  holder; 
1  Universal  Trap  Rack;  1  large  wood  bl€>ck;  2  cow  lella. 
6Vi*  and  4V4*I  2  cymbal  holders  with  adjustable  rods;  1 
bam  drum  cymbal  bolder  for  Chinese  cymbal;  1  eym- 
bal  stand;  1  Hi-Sock  Pedal;  5  fine  cymbals.  11*  to  15*; 
1  pair  Greeko  cymbals  and  holders;  1  bass  drum  muf- 
Her;  1  pair  wire  brushes;  1  pair  drum 
sticks.  All  metal  parts  beautifully  _ 
nickel-plated,  drum  shells  white  lacquer  finishes*  A  beautiful  and  a  won- 
derfully  complete,  compact  outfit. 

JKND  POR  YOUR  COPY  OF  THIS  BOOK 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  new  spring  edition  **Ludwig  Drummer** 
which  Ub'.stratee  and  describes  in  detail  this  complete  drummer**  **plon(.** 

It  contains  also  many  valuable  articles,  news,  instructions,  picture*.  Write 
today  before  this  limited  edition  Is  exhausted.  Remember.  it*s  absolutely 
tree.  Send  a  postal  today  sure.  tan 

LUDWIG  &  LUDWIG.  INC. 


Please  mention  THE  SC'.IOOL  MUSICIAN  uhen  answering  advertisements  in  this  magasine. 


New  YORK’S  most  important  reed  players 
won’t  be  bothered  with  an3rthing  less  than 
the  most  precise  repair  work  ...  or  with 
anything  but  the  finest  quality  parts.  That’s 
why  they’ve  brought  us  their  overhauls  for 
years,  why  they’ve  acquired  the  smart  habit 
of  shipping  us  their  ailing  horns  while  on 
tour  far  away  from  our  store. 

Have  your  overhauls  done  by  the  same  ex¬ 
perts  who  service  these  New  York  artists’ 
instruments.  In  our  repair  department  your 
sax  or  clarinet  commands  the  same  attention 
as  the  most  expensive  instrument  belonging 
to  a  name  band  star — and  you  pay  the  same 
low  price. 

Ask  big-timers  along  Musicians’  Row. 
The)r’ll  tell  you  that  Musical  Instrument 
Exchange  is  practically  a  meeting  place  of 
well-known  professionals  in  Manhattan. 
Hotel,  ballroom  and  network  stars  buy 
their  reeds,  their  mouthpieces— every  kind 
of  accessory — at  Musical  Instrument  Ex¬ 
change.  When  you  send  us  your  sax  or  clari¬ 
net  you  know  it’s  in  good  hands. 

Ship  us  your  horn  today,  or  save  this  adver¬ 
tisement  for  future  reference. 


HOW  TO  SHIP 

P*ck  hom  in  eas*  and  Mnd  azprats  prapaid.  Wrap  cara  in 
haavy  brown  papar,  laaaing  handla  axpotad.  bfark  plainly  i 
"Mtuieal  butrumanl — Carahill"  Mail  coupon  balow  lapar- 
alaly.  Tour  hom  will  ba  raiumad  C.O.D.,  plus  azprass 
chargas— almost  as  good  as  nawl  Guarantaa  cartiiicala  with 
ovary  ovarhaul  job. 


Wl  DO  THIlt  OVIkHAULS 

P/ay^r  OrcM. 

Arthur  Rollini  i  _  ... 

Jarry  laroma  j  Goodman 

A1  Oallodoro  .  .  .  Whittnwn 
Joa  Hsrda  ....  Donahua 
Ualar  Young  ....  Basic 
Paul  Kicci  .  .  .  Kostalanats 

Gao.  Brandon . Kay  a 

Prad  Morrow  ....  Duchin 
Bustar  Bailay  ....  Kirby 
Tad  Oompars  .  .  Radio  City 
Joa  Miltman  .  .  .  Hit  Parade 
(Ppaca  parmiu  oaiy  partial  Hat) 


LOWEST  PRICES!* 
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Ponder  to  Interpret  Your 

Composer's  Mood 

(Continued  from  paye  22) 

the  rtUe  of  speed  at  which  it  is  per¬ 
formed.  All  expression  in  music  de¬ 
pends  upon  getting  the  correct  tempo, 
and  rate  of  speed  is  one  of  the  most 
importEuit  elements  of  expression.  In 
order  to  make  any  given  composition 
express  what  the  composer  intended  it 
should,  the  interpreter  must  determine 
its  correct  tempo.  The  composer  makes 
known  his  ideas  concerning  tempo  in 
two  ways:  by  metronome  mark  or  by 
writing  into  his  score  certain  terms 
that  convey  some  idea  of  the  mood  of 
the  compoeition. 

Rhythm  is  the  spark  of  life  in  music, 
therefore,  woe  to  the  composer  who 
attempts  to  substitute  ethereal  har¬ 
monies,  for  virile  rhythms  are  a  gen¬ 
eral  principle  of  musical  construction. 

The  Accent  the  emphEisis  or  stress 
laid  on  certain  tones.  Accents  are 
variously  grouped  as  being  either 
regular  or  irregular,  grammatical  or 
rhetorical,  rhythmicid  or  emotional, 
characteristic,  or  accents  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  music  time  (or  measure), 
and  rhythm,  melody  and  harmony 
may  be  conveniently  termed  metrical, 
rhythmical,  melodic  and  harmonic. 
Metrical  (or  measure)  accents  are  the 
regularly  recurring  emphEmis  laid  on 
certain  beats.  There  are  two  principal 
kinds  of  metrical  accent,  primary  and 
subordinate  (the  latter  having  rela- 
.  tive  degrees  of  power  and  including 
the  secondary  and  the  tertiary).  It 
is  important  that  the  accents  be  in¬ 
terpreted  at  the  proper  places  and  to 
distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  ac¬ 
cents 


The  Cose  for  Music 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Forest  Park  in  St.  Louis,  at  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills,  at  GriflSth  Park  in  Los 
Angeles  and  in  countless  smaller 
places,  men  and  women  of  all  classes, 
rich  and  poor,  gather  nightly  to  hear 
stirring  music  that  invariably  leaves 
its  inspiring  effect  upon  them. 

Music  festivals  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  seem  to  hold  an  especiEil  appesd 
for  all  types  of  people.  This  summer 
over  8,000  people  participated  in  the 
festival  given  at  Soldier  Field  in 
Chicago  while  100,000  men,  women  and 
children,  all  ardent  music  lovers,  filled 
the  huge  sitting  capacity  eis  enthusi¬ 
astic  listeners. 

In  addition  to  these  large  city  festi¬ 
vals,  hundreds  of  smidl  new  festivals 
have  sprung  up  on  every  hand.  They 
clearly  indicate  the  populEu*  zest  for 
this  particular  kind  of  leisure-time 
activity,  for  despite  the  fact  that  many 
such  events  are  free,  people  must  want 
to  attend  or  they  would  never  bother 
doing  so. 
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Radio,  too,  has  done  a  wonderful 
Job  in  bringing  fine  music  into  the 
most  humble  homes.  NBC  symphony 
concerts  directed  by  Arturo  Toscanini 
weekly  draw  a  huge  living-room  audi¬ 
ence  to  their  Saturday  night  concerts. 
The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of 
New  York  in  its  own  bulletin  states 
“Just  when  times  looked  darkest  for 
Metropolitan,  an  angel  in  the  form  of 
radio  took  the  House  by  the  hand  and 
led  it  to  the  Promised  Land  where 
millions  of  worshippers  sitting  in  their 
homes,  in  plush,  velvet,  or  rags,  may 
hear  those  haunting  and  deathless 
stories  told  in  song.” 

Together  with  out-door  concerts, 
summer  festivals,  and  radio,  the  W. 
P.  A.  Music  Project  has  done  much  to 
further  a  growing  interest  in  music. 
According  to  a  recent  article  in  the 
“Current  History”  magazine,  “There 
have  been  more  than  85,000,000  admis¬ 
sions  to  music  concerts  and  programs 
put  on  by  the  Federal  Music  Project 
since  1935.  What  they  listened  to  is 
most  revealing;  32,219  programs  by 
symphonic  and  concert  orchestras; 
24,414  band  programs;  369  operas  and 
operettas.  Dance  bands  gave  25,163 
programs;  chamber  music  ensembles 
gave  5,961  concerts,  and  the  Soloists’ 
Project  performed  upon  775  occasions.” 

Such  facts  must  certainly  prove  that 
music  of  the  better  kind  is  appreciated 
by  the  public  today  and  as  such  it 
should  be  further  promoted  in  our 
present  day  schools.  With  reading, 
music  ranks  first  in  the  list  of  happy 
pursuits  by  which  adults  enjoy  their 
leisure  hours.  To  participate  in  any 
activity  is  always  more  fun  than  Just 
to  be  a  spectator;  consequently  the 
boy  who  is  trained  to  play  an  ipstru- 
ment,  or  to  sing,  will  have  a  life-long 
source  of  entertainment  that  will  bring 
him  infinite  Joy. 

Let’s  forget  about  studying  only  sub¬ 
jects  that  will  bring  us  returns  in 
money;  let’s  turn  our  attention  to 
studying  cultural  subjects,  such  as 
music,  art,  and  literature,  that  will 
help  us  to  live  a  gloriously  full  life 
that  appreciates  the  higher  things. 

There  are,  however,  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  men  now  playing  in 
the  great  city  symphonies  who  re¬ 
ceived  their  early  training  in  high 
school  bands  and  orchestras.  Among 
these  is  the  entire  wood-wind  section 
of  the  Kansas  City  Philharmonic  or¬ 
chestra.  All  these  players  are  young 
men  who  learned  their  first  music  in 
the  public  schools. 

A  course  in  music  may  never  bring 
to  the  average  boy  a  cent  of  money, 
but  it  will  bring  him  countless  hours 
of  happiness  as  he  participates  in  club, 
church,  school,  or  home  music  affairs, 
and  as  he  listens  appreciatively  to  the 
fine  strains  of  the  grand  old  masters. 


DO  SCHOOLS  LIKE  THEIR  HAMMONDS? 

Analysis  of  40  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
62  public  high  schools  owniiv  Hammond  Organs 


!•  How  do  you  use  your  Bannond  Organt  Plaaso  ohaok  regular  uses  beloir  and  add 
any  not  listed. 


fmmMm 


SUM _ 

ntitm 

ntnmtf 

mMMatuu 


Aooon^any  ohoirs  ''  Holiday  programs 

Aooonpany  glee  olubs  rnttf/INtMIMlM  May  Day  exerolsea 

Aooonpany  soloists  /H!  mi  Ml  An /Mil  UealtlsM  auslo 

Adult  eduoatlon  ooursesy  Memorial  programs 

Appreolatlon  programs  mm  Ml  Uuslo  for  operettas 

Assemblies  MMMlMM/llllllU\XMio  for  plays 

Augment  bands  MMim  Organ  Instruotlon 

Augaent  orohestraa  MMMM/Min  Organ  praotioe 

Basketball  games  n  Organ  reoltals 

Chapel  servioes  MMiiii  Oxrtdoor  oonoerts 

Cossesnoement  exerolses  im nt M MMm  Rallies  _ 

Cogmaunlty  meetings  miMiimiii  Sound  effeots  for  plays /iir>gir 

Cooiunlty  singing  IMIMMII  Student  danoes  # 

Concerts  MMMMimM  Student  teas  ar 

Faculty  gatherings  im  Student  Union  ___ 

Football  games  /  Stxidy  of  aooustios  jr 

Gymnasium  musio  /  Study  of  sound  mo 
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Vesper  servioes /gy/ 
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2.  Hhat  is  the  total  Bwiber  of  hours  it  is  used  each  weekt  fj  _hours 

S.  Mho  plays  your  Hasmond  Organ!  jfjMfKtUNftfflH  . 

4.  Are  the  students  interested  in  learning  hoir  to  play  the  InstriinentT 


5*  Has  any  provision  been  made  for  giving  instruction  in  the  playing  of  the 
Banmond  Organ? 


Tea  m/mm/m/m 


Ho  /m/mn 


6.  Do  you  charge  for  instruction  or  praotioe  time  on  your  BamondT 


7*  Do  you  feel  your  Hasmiond  Organ  has  been  a  wortb^shlle  investment  for  your 
school t 


mm/mvL 


Jh. 


Ha  Cj 


jflL 


Mail  coupon  today 
to  investigate  the 
Hammond  Organ 
for  your  school. 


Th«  Hammond  Organ 

2979  Nerfh  Western  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

Kindly  mail  me  your  new  school  folder  together  with 
your  catalogue  and  pertinent  information. 


Name .... 
Address.. 


City.. 


.  State. . . 5 
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Weurmelin  School  of  Woodwinds 

Coaductod  by  Ckxrsnc*  WamMUn.  Qoiiasl 
Roy  Knaim.  RnH;  GHbwt  locrtma,  Oboe;  D«H  FMds,  VoNy  Dsfavt.  Swinf. 

XddreM  Warmeliit  School  of  Woodtoindt,  Suite  91Z,  Kimball  Bldg.,  Chioago. 


Perfect  Intonation 
and  Mechanism  make 
My  New 

a  Pleasure  to  Play- 

says  MARIAN  WILLIAMS 


Clarinetist  With 
Phil  Spitalny's 


#  At  you  listen  to  the  lilting  music  of 
the  G.E.  “Hour  of  Charm"  each  Mon> 
day  evening  (NBC;  9  o’clock  E.S.T.) 
you  tense  an  unusual  richness  of  tone 
quality  that  is  altogether  lovely,  a  com> 
forting  toy  to  hear.  Particularly  when 
the  melody  swings  to  the  woodwinds 
there  it  smooth  resonance,  warm  and 
beaudfuL  Marian  Williams  has  an  im> 
portant  part  in  those  clarinet  perform* 
ances  on  each  broadcast,  and  she  says, 
“Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  new  Pedler  Custombuilt  Clar« 
inet.  Its  fine  tone  and  perfect  work* 
manship  make  it  a  pleasure  to  play." 
Try  a  Pedler,  at  your  local  music  store, 
or  write  direct  for  folder  showing  the 
conmlete  line  of  Pedler  Woodwinds.  A 
Pedler  will  improve  your  performance. 
Write  today. 

THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 


CUSTOMMNLT  WOODWIMOS 

MPT.  Ma  CUIfUUIT,  MD. 


CLARINETS 


(JueatioH;  In  playing  clarinet  profea- 
aionally,  does  one  run  into  many  parta 
written  for  C  clarinet?  If  so,  wlli  you 
please  tell  me  how  I  can  learn  to  trana- 
poae  for  C  clarinet? — F.  V.,  Chicago,  III. 

Austcer:  A  profesBlonal  clarinet  player 
does  not  And  many  parts  written  for  C 
clarinet  although  there  are  some.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  a  Kood  idea  to  be  able  to 
transpose  for  C  instruments,  as  you  are 
sometimes  handed  a  violin  or  flute  part. 
To  do  this  you  add  two  shanis  to  the 
signature  and  read  everything  one  tone 
up.  If  it  is  A  flat  signature  you  will 
cancel  two  flats.  Start  out  practicing 
simple  exercises  very  slowly.  Then  after 
a  while  you  can  take  more  difficult  things 
and  increase  your  speed.  If  you  practice 
faithfully  it  is  not  hard  to  become  pro- 
fleient  at  this  type  of  work. 

Question :  I  play  clarinet  and  saxo¬ 
phone  and  would  like  to  doubie  on  some 
other  instrument.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  taking  up  trumpet.  Do  you  think  this 
would  be  a  good  idea? — L.  B.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Answer;  There  are  some  saxophonists 
who  double  on  trumpet  and  do  a  good  Job. 
However,  the  two  instruments  are  so  for¬ 
eign  to  each  other  in  regards  to  the  action 
of  the  lip,  that  1  would  suggest  that  you 
take  up  some  other  woodw<nd  instrument 
such  as  a  flute  or  the  oboe.  Any  instru¬ 
ment  that  would  not  Interfere  with  your 
lip  on  either  clarinet  or  saxophone  would 
be  desirable.  Violin  makes  a  nice  double. 

Question:  I  have  a  young  boy  13  years 
of  age  who  is  studying  clarinet.  He  is 
anxious  to  play  but  It  seems  to  take  a 
terrifle  effort  for  him  to  blow,  and  he  is 
tired  after  playing  a  short  while.  Is  it 
natural  for  a  boy  to  have  to  blow  so  hard 
on  clarinet?  If  not,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  to  do,  as  it  seems  to  be  holding  him 
back  in  his  progress. — B.  F.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Answer:  It  is  not  necessary-  to  use  a 
great  deal  of  physical  effort  in  blowing  a 
clarinet.  There  are  several  things  that 
you  should  check — flrst  take  the  clarinet 
to  a  reliable  repair  man  and  have  him 
look  over  the  instrument  for  leaka  If 
this  does  not  help  have  him  check  the 
mouthpiece.  It  may  be  a  poor  mouthpiece 
or  facing.  If  he  still  has  trouble  make 
sure  that  he  is  not  using  too  stiff  a  reed. 
If  he  has  been  using  a  very  stiff  reed 
substitute  a  softer  one.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  one  of  the  above  remedies  will  an¬ 
swer  your  purpose. 

Qxtestion :  Lately,  I  have  been  having 
trouble  with  my  clarinet.  It  seems  that 
no  matter  what  reed  I  put  on  it  is  hard 
to  blow  and  squeaks  constantly.  I  have 
never  had  this  trouble  before  and  so  I 
am  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  help  me. — K.  L., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Answer;  FVoin  what  you  write  I  would 
nay  that  your  mouthpiece  has  warped. 
Take  it  to  a  good  mouthpiece  man  ana 
have  him  flx  it  up.  I  am  quite  sure  this 
will  solve  your  problem. 

Roy  Knauu,  Rule 

Question:  In  playing  very  fast  pas¬ 


sages,  my  fingers  seem  to  suddenly  stop 
functioning  properly.  If  I  try  to  ••wood¬ 
shed”  these  same  fast  passages,  my  hands 
actually  ache  after  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

I  can  play  these  passages  slowly  without 
trouble.  How  can  I  get  to  play  these 
passages  in  tempo?  I  have  tried  grad¬ 
ually  Increasing  the  speed  without  suc¬ 
cess. — M.  R.,  Austin,  Texas. 

Answer:  Your  difficulty  Is  partly  men¬ 
tal  and  partly  physical.  You  are  afraid 
that  you  will  not  be  able  to  play  the 
passage  fast  enough.  This  mental  atti¬ 
tude  causes  you  to  tighten  the  muscles 
of  your  hands  and  wrists.  You  must 
keep  your  wrists  and  hands  relaxed,  other¬ 
wise  you  hamper  the  action  of  your 
Angers.  At  flrst  you  will  have  to  relax 
consciously,  then  as  you  overcome  your 
fear  of  the  fast  passages,  the  tendency  to 
tense  your  muscles  will  disappear.  The 
method  of  gradually  increasing  the  tempo 
is  sound,  but  you  must  be  certain  that 
you  do  not  increase  the  tension  as  you 
increase  the  tempo. 

Question ;  Where  can  I  purchase  a  copy 
of  "Concert  Ktude”  by  Souviet  for  flute 
and  piano? — B.  J.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Answer:  I  have  never  seen  a  printed 
copy  of  this  number,  hence  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  published.  I  have  seen  three 
or  four  copies  in  manuscript.  You  might 
be  able  to  locate  a  copy  and  either  have 
it  photographed  or  copy  It  yourself.  If 
you  are  interested  enough  and  are  unable 
to  locate  a  copy,  please  let  me  know  and 
I  will  gladly  help  you. 

Dali  Field*,  Bauoon 

Question:  How  can  I  trill  from  G  on 
the  third  line  above  the  staff  to  the  A 
above? — B.  H.,  Springfield,  III. 

Answer:  One  way  to  trill  these  notes 
is  to  finger  the  G  the  regular  way  and 
trill  to  the  A  with  key  No.  6  (Fields 
Chart).  Another  way  is  to  start  the 
trill  with  the  above  fingering,  then  change 
the  G  fingering^  to  the  second  and  third 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  and  trill  with 
key  No.  6. 

Gilbarf  Boarama,  Oboa 

Q%testion;  I  am  having  trouble  with 
my  oboe.  It  is  always  sharp  with  A-440. 
Middle  C  and  CS  are  especially  sharp.  I 
ha%’e  tried  different  ways  of  getting  it  in 
tune  but  have  had  no  success.  Could  you 
give  me  any  suggestions  to  get  in  tune? — 
A.  R.,  Lake  City,  Minn. 

Answer:  In  purchasing  reeds  be  care¬ 
ful  to  get  reeds  that  are  made  on  full 
length  tubes.  A  full  length  staple  or  tube 
should  be  47  millimeters  in  length.  Some 
reeds  are  made  on  Aort  tubes,  or  many 
times,  the  cane  from  the  end  of  the  tube 
to  the  tip  of  the  reed  is  too  short  In 
length.  Both  of  these  or  either  one  may 
cause  a  reed  to  tune  sharp  with  A-440. 
A  reed  that  is  too  stiff  will  also  cause 
a  sharp  A.  If  a  reed  is  too  heavy 
toward  the  tip  It  will  cause  a  sharp  mid¬ 
dle  C  and  C$.  In  this  case  these  tones 
can  be  lowered  by  scraping  the  reed  with 
a  knife  toward  the  very  tip  of  the  cane. 

Question;  Do  you  consider  it  necessary 
to  use  silk  in  binding  cane  on  the  tubes 
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or  con  another  type  of  thread  be  used 
successfully? — L.  B.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Answer:  Some  players  use  carpet 
thread  Instead  of  silk  and  And  it  success¬ 
ful  and  also  economical.  1  prefer  using 
silk  because  of  its  elasticity.  When  it  is 
beeswaxed  properly  and  pulled  tightly  it 
does  not  allow  the  cane  to  come  off  the 
staple  bodily  like  thread  does.  Whatever 
binding  material  is  used,  it  must  be  well 
smeared  with  beeswax  to  give  it  a  good 
grip. 


They  Wined  and 

Dined  the  Captain 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
spring  vacations  and  has  had  groups  of 
students  practicing  in  the  homes.  Third, 
he  has  the  ability  to  inspire  his  pupils. 
Thus,  through  Capt.  Barabash's  knowl¬ 
edge  and  love  of  his  subject,  his  hard 
work,  and  his  inspiration  of  the  younger 
generation  has  success  come  to  Harrison. 

“Something  to  make  you  think  of  Har¬ 
rison  when  you  spread  the  festive  board” 
was  the  comment  made  by  Mr.  C.  R. 
Peterson,  president  of  the  Harrison  Band 
Parents  association,  as  he  presented  Capt. 
Barabash  with  a  silver  service  for  eight. 
And  Dorothea  Wolske,  representing  the 
band,  gave  Capt.  Barabash  something  he 
had  always  wanted — an  album  contain¬ 
ing  individual  pictures  of  every  band 
member. 

I'apt.  Barabash,  in  accepting  the  gifts, 
said,  “I  feel  that  the  honors  should  l>e 
reversed.  I  should  be  honoring  all  of 
you  who  have  made  possible  this  band 
that  I  am  so  i>roud  of  and  shall  be  proud 
of  the  rest  of  my  life.  Harrison  band 
members  seem  to  be  a  part  of  me,  and  I 
know  that  wherever  I  go  I  shall  always 
be  a  part  of  Harrison." 

And  the  members  of  his  band  showed 
him  Just  how  much  a  part  of  them  he 
Is  when  they  laid  aside  their  instruments 
to  sing  “Our  Own”,  followed  by  “For  He’s 
a  Jolly  flood  Fellow”  and  ended  up  with 
a  rousing  cheer.  Then  they  requested 
Capt.  Barabash  to  lead  them  in  his  own 
composition,  the  “124th  Field  Artillery 
March”.  And  that  was  the  climax  of 
the  evening.  For  this  was  more  than  a 
good  band  performing ;  it  was  a  great 
band  paying  tribute  to  a  great  director. 

Speakers  of  the  evening  included  Mr. 
Glen  Ford,  formerly  director  of  music  in 
the  Joliet  city  schools  for  11  years,  now 
orchestra  director  at  Tuley  high  school ; 
Gardner  P.  Huff,  director  of  the  Lane 
high  school  band,  and  wartime  buddy  of 
Capt.  Barabash ;  Mr.  Howard  Stube,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Tilden  high  school  band  and 
president  of  the  Bandmasters  of  Chicago; 
County  treasurer  John  S.  Toman,  loyal 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  Harrison  band 
for  many  years;  Mr.  Hasterk,  faculty 
band  sponsor  at  Harrison ;  Mr.  Meltser 
and  Mr.  Cady  of  Harrison ;  and  Mr.  Moe, 
chairman  of  the  dinner  committee. 

Letters  and  telegrams  poured  in  from 
friends  who  were  unable  to  be  present. 
Several  of  these  were  bandmasters  who 
were  out  of  town  Judging  contests.  Con¬ 
gratulations  were  sent  by  Frank  L. 
Morris,  Glenn  Cllffe  Bainum,  band  direc¬ 
tor  at  Northwestern  university ;  Mr.  Mer¬ 
rill  director  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
band ;  A.  R.  McAllister,  president  of  the 
National  School  Band  association ;  Helen 
Howe,  director  of  music  of  the  Board  of 
Kducation ;  George  F.  Cissel,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  High  Schools;  and 
Oscar  W.  Anderson,  Superintendent  of  In¬ 
strumental  Music  in  the  Chicago  Public 
schools. 


H.  Bettoney 
Silva-Bet 
Columbia  Model 
Cadet  Clarinets 

excel  In  three  fundamental  qualities 


They  produce  a  large  volume  oi  tone  eoeily  and  freely. 

Their  scale  and  overtones  are  accurate. 

Their  materials  and  workmanship  are  of  the  highest  quality. 
Naturally  our  clarinets  embody  modern  improvements  and  they  will  give  as 
good  a  performance  as  any  clarinet  can  give. 

However,  we  know  that  the  three  qualities  listed  above  are  the  qualities  ex¬ 
perienced  clarinetists  require.  These,  combined  with  fair  prices,  make  Bettoney 
instruments  top  value*  every  time. 

Write  for  full  deicription  of  the  three  grade*  of 
Bettwiev-made  clarinet*.  A*k  for  catalog  of  clarinet  mu*ic. 

THE  CUNDY-BETTONEY  CO.,  Inc.,  Hyde  Psk,  Boslaii,  Mess. 


FLUTISTS 

While  visiting  the  New  York  World’s  Fair, 
be  sure  to  see  the  interesting  exhibit  of 

HAYNES  FLUTES— PICCOLOS— CLARINETS 
and  LOMONAL  VIOLIN  BOWS 


HAYNES  STUDIOS,  INC. 

17  West  Fifty-First  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

And  on  your  homeward  trek,  arrange  a  stop¬ 
over  in  Boston,  that  you  may  visit  the  interest¬ 
ing  factory  and  salesroom  of  the  parent  com¬ 
pany,  where  a  full  line  of  its  incomparable 
products  may  be  seen. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 
Founder 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 
Est.  ISM 


Mastor 

Craftsmen 
since  1888 


108  MassachnaetU  Ave. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO 


WARMELIN  WOODWIND  SCHOOL 

Clarinet  •  Flute  •  Oboe  •  Bassoon  •  Saxophone 

Under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  outstanding  wo^wind  auAoritlee,  Clojw^ 
Wannelin.  Aaalated  by  Roy  Knausa,  Flute;  Gilbert  Boerema,  Oboe;  Doll  Field*, 

VoUy  Deiout,  Swing.  Developing  beginners  and  advanced  students  to 
Unithy**  Bsusidanship.  Writ*  today  for  full  details. 

Salle  tU.  Kfakail  BnlMiaa  CUeago,  nUnois 


Pirate  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MVSICIA.S  uhen  ansuering  advertisements  in  this  magacine. 
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Plan  NOW,  Your 
Summer  Beginners 
Classes 

Let  me  send  you  one  com¬ 
plete  Saxette  method  on  free 
trial.  Test  it  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  grade.  See  for  yourself 
how  children  respond;  how 
quickly  it  establishes  them  mu¬ 
sically.  See  how  they  take  to 
it,  how  quickly  they  progress. 

A  fair  test  is  my  unfailing  as¬ 
surance  of  ‘‘Music  for  Every 
Child”  in  your  school  through 
Saxette  classes. 

Designed  and  perfected  as 
a  talent  scout  and  musical 
foundation  for  young  begin¬ 
ners,  the  Saxette  gives  the 
child  performer  the  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  of  playing 
a  standard  instrument. 

The  Saxette  method  of  in¬ 
struction,  musically  correct 
in  every  detaiL  is  fun  from 
the  start,  assures  rapid  prog¬ 
ress,  eliminates  misfits,  and 
already  has  been  the  starting 
basis  of  some  of  tbe  finest 
bands  and  instrumental  solo¬ 
ists  in  our  schools. 


Easy  to  Play 

The  new  Saxette  is  so 
easy  to  play,  and  the 
Saxette  method  so  simple, 
elementary,  and  progres¬ 
sive,  that  Saxette  classes 
ran  be  taught  and  quickly 
developed,  by  any 
teacher,  in  any  grade 
above  third. 


FREE  Tryout 

To  prove  this  we  will  gladly  send  a  new 
instrument  and  instruction  book,  ‘‘The 
Saxette  Method,”  to  any  music  supervisor, 
for  15  days’  free  tryout.  This  is  the  only- 
way  you  ran  really  see  the  simplicity,  the 
beauty,  and  the  fun¬ 
damental  certainly  of 
this  method.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  such  lead¬ 
ers  as  Glen  J.  Ford, 
Joliet,  Ill.;  H.  A. 
VanderCook,  C  h  i- 
cago;  A.  S.  Miescer, 
Pittsburgh;  Leon  V. 
Metcalf,  noted  composer;  and  countless 
others.  Priced  in  easy  reach  of  every 
child.  Special  quantity  discounts  to 
schools. 

Be  Sure  to  Start  Your  Classes  With 

THE  ORIGINAL  SAXEHE 

Endorsed  By  Music  Loaders  Everywhere 

Music  teachers,  directors,  supervisors, 
write  at  once  for  full  information  and 
a  copy  of  our  fascinating,  illustrated 
book,  “The  Game  of  Mumc  Building.” 
Send  today. 

i^axette  ^  Delawsu'e,  Ohio 


Let  Me  Answer  Your 
Questions  on  the  Flute 

Send  Them  to  Rex  Elton  Feir,  306  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Qiuation:  What  type  of  exerciaett  are 
good  for  building  up  a  lip?  (That  in,  after 
having  neglected  the  instrument  for  a 
long  time.)  If  you  have  Just  one  hour 
a  day  for  practice,  how  should  that  prac¬ 
tice  period  be  divided  up  ao  that  the  moat 
efficient  use  will  be  made  of  the  time? — 

J.  L.,  Reedsbtirg,  Wisconsin. 

Answer:  My  suggestion  would  be  to 
atart  out  by  playing  melodiea  with  long 
tonea,  followed  by  long  creacendo-diminu- 
endo  tonea,  that  ia  to  atart  the  tonea  as 
softly  as  possible,  crescendo  to  a  forte, 
then  diminuendo  to  a  pianissimo.  Follow 
these  studies  by  playing  rather  simple 
studies  with  various  articulations.  Later 
on,  studies  containing  many  slurred  wide 
intervals  may 'be  used.  It  would  be  well 
to  divide  your  practice  time  into  sections 
such  as  two  of  five  minutes  each  on  the 
long  tones  as  prescribed  above,  about  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  of  varied  articulation 
studies  as  Just  mentioned,  reading  com¬ 
paratively  new  music  (orchestra  studies 
for  instance)  about  fifteen  minutes,  ten 
minutes  or  so  given  to  the  playing  of 
scales  and  arpeggios  from  memory,  five 
minutes  of  trills  and  five  given  to  going 
over  and  over  some  very  difficult  passage 
that  has  been  memorised.  Remember  that 
slow,  careful  practice  without  mistakes 
is  far  better  than  to  play  rapidly  and 
carelessly. 

Question:  Can  a  record  be  obtained  of 
“The  Butterfly”  by  Koehler? — F.  P.,  Noda¬ 
way,  la. 

Answer:  Many  inquiries  have  resulted 
in  failure  to  And  such  a  recording. 

Question:  What  can  be  done  for  my 
flute  player  who  plays  about  a  half  a 
tone  flat?  —  K.  T.  I’.,  Hnnisville  Hifth 
School  Band. 

Answer:  You  might  have  the  flute 
tested  by  some  other  flutist  to  determine 
the  pitch  of  the  instrument.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  flute  is  really  low  in  pitch. 
If  not  that,  see  that  the  cork  in  the  head- 
joint  is  set  at  17  millimeters  back  from 
the  center  of  the  embouchure.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  turn  the  flute  in  (toward  you) 
so  far  as  to  play  very  low.  Have  your 
flutist  roll  the  flute  in  and  out  while 
playing  a  long  tone.  This  will  help  him 
to  And  the  proper  pitch.  Also  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  cover  too  much  of  the  embou¬ 
chure  with  the  lower  lip,  thereby  produc¬ 
ing  a  very  flat  tone  of  |K>or  quality. 

Question :  Could  you  please  tell  me  of 
what  use  is  the  lever  for  the  first  Anger 
of  the  right  hand  when  connected  up  so 
as  to  play  B  flat? — J.  C.,  Toronto,  OnfoHo. 

Ansioer;  The  B  flat  lever  has  many 
uses.  In  trilling  from  B  flat  to  C  flat 
with  a  turn  (or  like  passage)  following, 
that  engages  A  flat  or  O,  it  is  indispens¬ 
able.  Trill  from  A  flat  to  B  flat  on  or 
Just  above  the  staff,  hold  this  lever  down 
and  trill  2nd  and  3rd  Angers  left  hand. 
See  December,  January  and  February  is¬ 
sues  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and 
make  reference  to  my  articles  called  Flute 
“Harmonics”  and  you  will  And  many 
other  uses  for  this  B  flat  lever.  It  is  not 
I  advisable  to  get  into  the  habit  of  holding 


tile  tS  shar|>  key  oiten  on  A  and  B  flat 
in  altissimo. 

Question:  Will  you  please  send  me  one 
of  your  Anger  charts  as  mentioned  in  this 
column? — H.  M.  Barthold. 

Mr.  Barthold,  like  J.  J.  McClain,  Jim 
Sheilds,  H.  M.  Foster,  George  Riley  and 
Albert  Felds  have  written  for  charts  and 
information  but  have  failed  to  give  ad¬ 
dresses  in  their  letters.  Many  times  we 
can  make  out  the  address  from  the  post 
marks  but  not  in  these  instances.  We 
are  very  happy  to  send  out  these  Anger 
charts  but  must  ask  that  you  enclose  a 
self  addressed  stamped  envelope. 

Question:  What  would  you  suggest  that 
might  help  a  little  girl  flutist  in  my  band 
who  has  much  difficulty  in  getting  the 
high  tones?  In  her  effort  to  play  them 
she  overblows  the  flute  very  badly. — O. 
U.,  Milica,  Minn. 

Answer:  You  are  quite  right  in  sug¬ 
gesting  that  she  may  be  using  the  wrong 
Angering.  There  are  many  who  try  to 
produce  the  high  tones  with  the  same 
Angering  as  used  in  the  middle  or  low 
register.  This  of  course  will  require  a 
great  deal  more  breath  than  shculd  be 
necessary  if  the  correct  Angering  is  used. 
The  tone  as  to  both  quality  and  pitch 
will  also  be  l>adly  affected.  As  per  yout 
request,  we  are  sending  you  a  Anger  chart 
which  may  go  far  in  correcting  this  fault. 
Ask  your  student  to  make  the  air  column 
smaller  for  the  high  tones,  practice  play¬ 
ing  them  softly,  and  see  to  it  that  the 
flute  head  is  not  turned  too  far  in. 

Question:  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
send  me  a  chart  showing  the  trill  finger¬ 
ings  for  the  Boehm  system  flute? — R.  D., 
Rockford,  Illinois. 

Answer:  We  have  never  printed  sep¬ 
arate  trill  charts  for  the  flute.  The  Rex 
Rlton  Fair  Flute  Method  Book  II  con¬ 
tains  four  studies  that  when  studied 
thoroughly  and  carefully,  will  give  you  all 
the  regular  trill  fingerings.  Also  there 
is  a  complete  chart  in  the  back  of  the 
book.  If  you  so  desire,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  send  you  this  book. 

Question:  One  of  my  very  young  flute 
students  has  a  desire  to  play  the  piccolo. 
Would  this  in  any  way  be  detrimental 
to  her  possibilities  of  producing  a  fine 
flute  tone?  Also  could  you  suggest  some 
Angering  that  might  help  me  to  play  the 
D,  E  flat,  D  and  C  sharp  in  the  "Flight 
of  the  Bumble  Bee”? — B.  8.  Eureka,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Answer:  The  piccolo  is  essentially  a 
part  of  the  flutist's  equipment,  and  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  your  student  should 
not  play  it  along  with  her  flute.  There 
are  a  few  artist  flutists  who  feel  that 
the  playing  of  the  piccolo  has  a  tendency 
to  discolor  their  flute  tone  a  bit  but  such 
cases  are  very  rare.  Try  playing  that 
passage  with  regular  D — E  flat  like  D 
except  to  open  second  triller  key,  D  regu¬ 
lar,  C  sharp  like  D  except  to  put  down 
second  Anger  right  hand.  I’m  taking  for 
granted  that  you  are  studying  the  or¬ 
chestral  score.  If  you  have  not  already 
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done  80,  you  might  profit  by  studying  my 
articles  called  Flute  “Harmonics''  in  the 
December,  January,  and  February  issues 
of  The  SCHCiOL.  MUSICIAN. 


Under  Auepieee  Ciaeianati  laalitute  of  Hae  Arts 
Affiliated  with  UniTereitv  of  Cineinaati 
•  laaUhitiaaal  Member  Natieaal  AasoaatioB  ei  Schoels  ol  Music 

73rd  SUMMER  SESSION 

I  weeks  session — luae  IS  to  August  12  5  weeks  sessioa — ^luly  10  to  August  12 

8  weeks  session — Tune  19  to  Iidy  29  2  weeks  sessioa — ^luly  31  to  August  12 


Question:  1  heard  you  in  two  lectures 
at  the  North  Central  District  Music  Con¬ 
ference  in  Detroit  last  month,  and  felt 
that  I  had  gained  a  great  deal  by  attend¬ 
ing  them  but  I  was  disappointed  that  I 
could  not  have  put  my  question  to  you 
regarding  the  proper  breathing  methods 
for  the  flutist  Why  didn't  you  have  more 
to  say  in  this  regard  during  your  talks? — 
A.  J.  T.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Answer:  I  am  truly  sorry  that  you 
did  not  get  to  ask  your  question  but  I 
was  only  given  about  a  half  hour  at  each 
session  for  such  purpose  and  that  was 
not  nearly  enough.  Many  others  felt  as 
you  did,  in  that  they  did  not  get  to  ask 
their  questions.  Next  time  I  appear  on 
such  a  program  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a 
separate  hall  or  room  where  folks  with 
questions  can  gather  and  we'll  have  a 
nice  little  session  on  questions  alone.  As 
to  your  question  of  correct  breathing,  I 
must  say  that  the  one  thing  that  we  do 
in  this  life  more  than  any  other  is  to 
breathe,  consequently  we  get  so  much 
practice  that  most  of  us  do  it  quite  well, 
and  naturally  so.  Truly,  I  feel  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  nonsense  exercised  in  teach¬ 
ing  students  to  breathe.  To  do  anything 
in  an  easy,  graceful  and  natural  manner 
is  about  the  first  essential  to  success 
whether  riding  a  horse,  juggling  a  ball, 
shooting,  or  playing  the  flute.  The  thing 
that  must  be  avoided  in  doing  anything 
artistically  is  too  much  physical  action, 
such  as  excessively  raising  ourselves  off 
the  saddle,  throwing  the  ball  rather  than 
tossing  it,  shooting  with  one  eye  closed 
or  raising  the  Angers  too  high  off  the 
flute  keya  So  it  is  in  breathing.  Some 
of  the  contortions  taught  singers  and 
wind  Instrument  players  under  the  pre¬ 
scription  of  correct  breathing,  is  pure 
nonsMise.  It  is  true  that  there  are  a  few 
who  do  not  breathe  correctly.  However 
I  have  found  such  instances  to  be  few, 
and  corrections  were  easily  made  through 
the  simple  application  of  common  Sbnse 
tactics.  My  general  advice  in  this  regard 
is  to  take  fairly  deep  breath  at  the  proper 
places.  Take  your  breath  often  rather 
than  to  run  out  and  nearly  perish  in  an 
attempt  to  finish  the  phrase.  It  is  of 
course  very  necessary  to  take  breath  in 
the  proper  places  and  some  time  soon  I 
hope  to  write  an  article  for  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  that  will  deal  extensively 
with  this  important  phase  of  correct 
phrasing. 


FRANK  SIMON.  Past  President  of  American  Bandmas- 
ters  Association  and  director  of  nationally  famous 
M  A  Armco  Broadcasting  Bond,  who  will  direct  the  BAND 

a  DEPARTMENT  in  a  summer  course  of  6  weeks.  Doily 

^  -  J  ^  rehearsals  and  weekly  concerts.  This  course  is  ac- 

credited,  being  an  integral  ptni  of  the  Music  Educa- 
Department.  The  course  is  open  to  music  super- 
visors  and  advanced  high  school  instrumentalists.  Dr. 
Simon  will  also  give  a  course  in  Band  Conducting,  in 
which  student  conductors  will  participate  in  weekly 

- - concerts. 

nUlNX  SIMON 

BAND  FOBMATION  Couras  6  wssks.  uadsr  dirsctioii  ei  Merrill  Van  Pelt,  eeaducter  ei 
Ike  University  ei  Ciaeianali  Bond.  This  ceuise  wU  cever  on  expeeitiea  ei  ssoneuvers 
ier  the  stodium  and  field  bond,  whick  includes  ianiaree.  entrances,  letter  iewatlcns. 
deeigns.  stunts  and  standard  military  mevemenls.  Tke  leelmique  ei  Ikeh  cenliivaneaa 
and  oppUcotioa  te  specific  needs  is  emphasised. 

SUMMER  OBCHESTBA — Under  direction  ei  Charles  F.  Stakes,  eifering  8  weeks  ceurse 
with  daily  rehearsals. 

COMPLETE  SUMMER  COURSES  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS 

For  students  pursuing  advanced  study  and  professional  training. 

For  undergraduate  students  desiring  degrees  Mus.  B.  or  B.  Sc.  in  Public  School  Music. 
For  graduate  students  working  ior  degrees  Mus.  M.  or  M.  Ed. 

Normal  methods  and  stimulating  courses  ior  private  teachers. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT,  in  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
under  direction  of  Sarah  Yancey  Cline. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  FEATURES 

Conducting  Clinics — Orckoetra,  Band  and  Chorus.  Specialised  training 
ier  students  in  Public  Sckeel  Music. 

Musicology — For  graduate  students. 

Write  Ier  Summer  Bulletin 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

S.  M.  Bgnjamin.  Rggistror  Cinciimal 


Ideal  for  HolelRadio.Recoxd 


JJES  McMANIS,  First  Trumpet 
with  Gray  Gordon’s  Orchestra,  one 
of  New  York’s  best  liked  Orcheetras, 
is  now  plajnng  the  Hotel  Edieon, 
popular  night  spot  in  the  heart  of 
New  York’s  Theatrical  District. 

Mr.  McManis  bought— -and  paid 
for  a  York  Tnimpet,  which  has  been 
his  business  partner  for  more  than 
two  years,  because  it  answers  more 
completely  than  any  other  the  exact¬ 
ing  demands  of  his  work. 

The  features  that  won  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Manis  will  win  you  also.  If  you  want 
to  acc(»nplish  better  results  with  less 
effort,  just  t^  a  York.  Attractively 
priced.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
literature,  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer. 

YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

htaksTM  of  GOOD  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 
tincm  I $$2 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


Kind  letters  of  appreciation  of  this 
column  have  been  received  from  George 
Wain,  Oberlln  University,  Harold  Finch, 
Highland  Park,  Illinois,  Russell  Vogel, 
Chicago,  Dessa  Ruth  Harris,  Vincennes, 
Indiana,  Kathryn  Robinson,  Sandpoint, 
Idaho,  DeScella  Dodge,  Ontario,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Jeanne  Le  Fevre,  Reedsburg,  Wis¬ 
consin,  tleorge  Prltcherd,  Merrick,  N.  Y., 
Otto  Laverens,  Stratford,  Wisconsin, 
hkldy  Mear,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  War¬ 
ren  Yates,  Evanston,  Illnois,  Andrew 
Emery,  Chicago,  Illinois,  H.  and  A,  Sel- 
mer  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  Baxter- 
.Northup  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

With  so  many  fine  folks  appreciating 
our  efforts,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  bum  the 
midnight  oil  in  our  attempt  to  answer 
these  questions. 


LES  McMANIS,  1st  Trumpet 
Gray  Gordon  Orchestra  says: 

"I  have  played  tke  York 
Trumpet  for  two  years  and 

•  find  it  ideal  for  Hotel,  Radio, 
Record,  and  Stage  Work.” 


Read  the  Want  Ads,  Pages  48-50 
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#  Gordon  Bird,  director  of  the  fine  83 
piece  concert  band  of  Drake  University, 
it  not  only  a  thoroughly  schooled  and 
capable  director  and  instructor,  but  he  is 
also  an  acknowledged  artist  on  comet. 
His  opinion  of  the  Martin,  as  quoted 
above,  is  therefore,  authoritative  and  fully 
dependable,  valuable  in  the  selection  of 
an  instrament. 

In  the  fall,  Drake  has  two  nuuching  bands, 
the  girls  and  the  boys.  Later,  the  best  of 
the  two  form  the  fine  University  concert 
band.  In  addition  to  these  band  activities, 
Drake  also  has  a  splendidly  trained  sym* 
phony  orchestra,  directed  by  Frank  Noyes. 
The  XCaitin  cornet  plays  an  (mpottant  part  in  the 
co.c<l  musica]  life  of  Dr^e.  It  ecu  the  standard  for 
correct  comet  tone  quality.  Its  fine  intonation  and 
technical  perfection  arc  finaL 

See  your  local  music  dealer,  or  write  direct  for  de¬ 
scriptive  literature  which  will  be  sent  absolutely  free. 

MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  GO. 

S02  BLKHAirr,  INDIANA 


Leona  May  Smith  will 

Help  You  With  Your  Cornet 

S«nd  QuMtions  to  1666  Lindon  Stroot  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Over  llfty  per  cent  of  the  letter*  I  have 
received  from  my  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN 
friend*  in  the  iast  four  months  have  dealt 
exclusively  with  embouchure  problenta. 
Practically  every  letter  hsui  contained 
Home  reference  to  the  development  of  the 
embouchure  and  many  problems  that  I 
am  asked  to  solve  are  caused  by  a  faulty 
embouchure.  I  want  to  state  that  it  1* 
extremely  dangerous  for  a  novice  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  hi*  embouchure.  Such  ex- 
t>erimentation  may  lead  to  permanent  in¬ 
jury  of  the  lip*  and  create  havoc  with  the 
facial  muscles  which  control  the  em¬ 
bouchure.  The  best  advice  I  could  pos¬ 
sibly  give  Is — When  having  dlRIcuIty  with 
one's  embouchure,  procure  the  finest 
teacher  available.  Be  guided  by  his  sug¬ 
gestions  and  advice.  Have  confidence  in 
his  ability  and  cooperate  with  him  in  his 
attempts  to  gssist  you  in  solving  your 
problem.  Remember  the  embouchure  Is  a 
perHonal  problem  and  what  may  be  a  per¬ 
fect  solution  for  one  individual  may  prove 
ab'^lutely  ruinous  to  another.  The  follow¬ 
ing  four  questions  are  highly  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  problem*  met  by  readers  of 
this  column. 

Qucttioii:  1  am  having  trouble  with  the 
embouchure  of  my  cornet  students.  It 
seems  while  blowing,  the  lower  lip  seems 
to  pucker  out  on  either  side  of  the  mouth- 
Mieep.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  firm¬ 
ness  in  the  corners  of  the  lips.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  not  able  to  reach  “E”  on  the 
staff  easily.  The  method  I  use  in  instruct¬ 
ing  them  advocates  the  smiling  position 
for  lip*.  I  would  appreciate  any  help  you 
can  give  me  relative  to  the  proper  way  to 
teach  trumi>et  embouchure! — O.  L.  Strat¬ 
ford,  WiBcousitt. 

Anstcer:  The  develo)>ment  of  a  good 
embouchure  is  of  necessity  a  vital  phase 
of  cornet  and  trumpet  playing.  With  nor¬ 
mal  i>rogres8  the  average  student  should 
have  developed  a  certain  “E”-  on  the  staff 
after  four  or  five  weeks  playing  and  at 
the  end  of  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  of 
playing,  the  student  should  be  able  to 
play  a  very  de|>endable  “O"  above  the 
staff.  There  are  many  mistaken  ideas  as 
to  the  proper  way  of  developing  a  strong 
•  mbouchure.  One  of  the  most  common  is 
the  "smiling”  method  which  you  refer  to 
in  your  letter.  Analysing  the  embouchure 
fr(>m  a  physical  approach,  we  discover 
that  very  few  muscles  are  required  to 
;  smile  and  consequently  merely  a  tiw 
i  muscles  are  brought  into  play  when  fol¬ 
lowing  that  procedure.  It  seems  obvious 
>  that  the  greater  number  of  muscles  put 
I  into  use  should  result  in  producing  the 
greater  amount  of  strength.  This  can  be 
achieved  by  a  slightly  different  method. 

I  Instead  of  pulling  the  lips  back  for  a 
I  '^rnile,  which  weaken*  the  muscles  in  the 
;  center  portions  of  the  lips,  tighten  or  con- 
^  tract  the  muscles  in  and  around  the  lips 
so  that  they  pull  firmly  against  the  teeth ! 
It  is  extremely  imitortant  that  no  air  be 
allowed  to  get  between  the  teeth  and  the 
cheeks  as  this  interferes  very  seriously 
with  the  control  of  the  embouchure  and 
almost  invariably  results  in  poor  intona¬ 
tion.  When  using  the  "Hmillng”  method 
it  is  almost  inevitable  that  too  much  pres¬ 
sure  is  exerted  on  the  lips  in  an  effort  to 
'  produce  the  necessary  tones.  You  should 
I  find  in  using  the  method  I  have  suggested 


that  the  amount  of  pressure  necessary  to 
produce  the  desired  results  Is  consider¬ 
ably  lessened  and  hence  the  li|>s  should 
gain  strength  more  rapidly  and  naturally. 
There  is  also  a  distinct  parallel  gain  in 
the  stamina  required  in  playing  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  without  tiring.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  too  much  pres¬ 
sure  results  in  paralysing  the  lip  muscles 
and  In  some  cases  results  in  greater  dam¬ 
age  to  the  embouchure  than  could  be  caused 
by  a  blow  In  the  mouth.  The  proper  use 
of  the  diaphragm  (which  I  have  dealt 
with  in  great  detail  In  previous  columns 
•n  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN)  should  not 
be  neglected.  Always  bear  in  mind  that 
the  development  of  a  good  embouchure  is 
a  gradual  process  and  it  is  impossible  to 
force  this  process  without  doing  a  great 
deal  of  damage  to  the  individual. 

Question:  I  have  studied  the  cornet  for 
the  last  four  years  a,nd  my  main  trouble 
has  been  my  lips.  I  do  have  a  large  upper 
lip  that  slightly  protrudes  from  the  lower. 

It  is  not  too  canspicuous  and  I  was  won¬ 
dering  if  the  lips  were  suited  for  the 
cornet  and  also  where  the  mouthpiece 
should  be  placed  in  this  problem.  Until 
last  summer  I  unknowingly  had  played  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  my  upper  lip  which  I 
think  has  hindered  my  progress. 

Another  problem  of  mine  is  my  high 
tones.  I  have  no  trouble  in  attacking  them 
but  when  I  come  down  or  go  up  I  notice 
my  lips  begin  to  tighten,  thus  causing 
poor  tone  quality.  I  do  not  press  on  my 
lips  to  get  the  tones.  I  would  appreciate 
your  advice  on  these  problems. — K.  8., 

_  Orundy  Center,  totca. 

Answer:  In  my  experience  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  except  In  extreme  cases  the 
relative  thickness  and  thinness  of  a  play¬ 
er's  lips  do  not  play  as  important  a  part 
in  the  ability  of  the  player  to  produce  the 
desired  results  as  has  been  hitherto  sup¬ 
posed.  If  the  upper  lip  protrudes  slightly 
and  is  a  trifle  thicker  than  the  lower,  it 
is  of  comparative  unimportance  provided 
that  precautions  are  taken  to  place  the 
mouthpiece  on  the  lips  correctly  and  the 
player  holds  his  lower  jaw  so  that  the 
upper  and  lower  teeth  are  as  even  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  quite  natural  In  cases  where 
the  upper  lip  is  thicker  than  the  lower 
that  the  player  would  place  the  mouth¬ 
piece  more  on  the  upper  lip  than  on  the 
lower,  and  in  this  case  it  is  usually  quite 
desirable  to  place  the  mouthpiece  two- 
thirds  on  the  upper  lip  and  one-third  on 
the  lower  In  order  to  utilise  the  greater 
amount  of  strength.  This  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  individual  and  I  would  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of  a  good  teacher 
who  would  be  able  to  observe  personally 
the  results  obtained  in  endeavoring  to 
procure  a  good  position  of  the  mouthpiece 
to  fit  your  individual  case. 

The  problem  of  your  high  tones  (which 
your  position  also  affects)  should  be 
solved  by  tightening,  not  pinching,  your 
lip  muscles,  tightening  your  diaphragm, 
and  making  your  attacks  clear  and  de¬ 
liberate.  A  good  tone  usually  follows  a 
good  attack.  The  poor  tone  which  you 
speak  of  just  below  the  “top”  of  your 
register  can  be  caused  by  not  keeping 
your  lip  and  diaphragm  muscles  tight 
enough  when  ascending  and  neglecting  to 
be  particular  about  the  tonguing.  This 
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condition  is  usually  more  noticeable  when 
descending  from  a  high  tone.  This  par* 
ticular  problem  Is  one  that  plagues  most 
players  at  some  time  during  their  play* 
Ing  career  and  can  only  be  solved  by  real 
concentrated  effort  and  attention. 

QuetfUtn:  I've  been  playing  trumpet  for 
about  four  years.  When  I  first  started 
playing  trumpet,  I  placed  my  mouthpiece 
one*thlrd  above  and  two*third8  below.  As 
I  went  on  I  soon  found  myself  playing 
with  the  mouthpiece  on  the  red  part  of 
my  lip.  I  also  play  now  with  a  puffed 
right  cheek.  I  get  tired  easily  and  I  find 
It  hard  to  hit  high  notes  which  are  now 
weak.  I  tried  to  change  my  mouthpiece 
back  to  the  normal  position  but  this 
seemed  very  difficult.  1  do  plenty  of  out* 
side  playing  making  the  changing  of  my 
mouthpiece  almost  impossible.  What  would 
you  suggest  my  doing?  I  would  like  to 
remedy  my  difficulties. — F.  8.  Vtica,  Xeu) 
York. 

Ansiccr:  Judging  from  the  tone  of  your 
letter  you  realise  that  you  have  a  difficult 
embouchure  problem  to  solve.  My  answer 
to  the  previous  question  may  prove  of 
distinct  benefit  to  you.  You  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  playing  with  a 
puffed  cheek  is  obviously  wrong.  You 
must  realise  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  cor* 
rect  any  embouchure  fault.  We  are  all 
creatures  of  habit  and  it  is  quite  a  prob* 


Contest  Success 

Stimulates  Interest 

Kansas  City,  Jfo. — Jim  Hostetter,  16 
years  old,  drummer  in  the  Westport 
senior  high  school  band  and  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  tleorge  Keenan, 
took  up  drums  as  a  hobby  four  and  a 
half  years  ago  when  he  entered  Junior 
high  school.  However,  when  he  entered 
his  first  contests  and  received  first  rat* 
ing  in  the  State  and  National  contest  for 
Region  9  and  a  Superior  rating  at  the 
Midwestern  music  festival,  he  became 


Jim  Hostetter  who  took  up  drummin9  et  a 
hobby  but  loon  fell  to  drumming  in  reel 
eemett. 


more  serious  in  his  study  of  drums.  He 
now  plays  in  the  Kansas  City  Conserva* 
tory  orchestra,  All  City  orchestra.  Vet* 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars  band  as  well  as 
the  school  band  and  orchestra. 

Not  content  with  playing  drums  only, 
he  took  a  course  in  baton  twirling  while 
attending  the  Midwestern  music  camp  at 
Kansas  University  and  now'  is  the  drum 
major  of  the  Westport  band. 


lem  to  make  our  muscles  work  in  a  dif* 
ferent  fashion  from  that  in  which  they 
■  are  accustomed  to  working.  When  at* 
tempting  to  control  the  puffed  cheek,  re* 
member  to  pull  the  cheek  muscles  in 
against  the  teeth  and  hold  them  there. 
Playing  as  you  do  on  the  lower  red  part 
of  your  upper  lip  enables  you  to  utilise 
only  about  half  the  muscles  of  that  upper 
lip.  If  you  wish  to  use  your  upper  lip 
muscles  to  the  fullest  advantage  possible, 
you  will  have  to  shift  your  mouthpiece  to 
a  more  natural  position.  As  you  do  a 
great  deal  of  outside  playing,  any  change 
in  embouchure  is  naturally  made  much 
more  difficult.  However,  if  you  feel  that 
you  must  make  a  change  (and  Judging 
from  your  letter  a  change  is  indicated)  do 
not  attempt  to  make  a  gradual  change ! 
Make  a  drastic  change  and  stick  to  that 
position  which  you  feel  is  most  desirable. 

Question :  I  have  been  playing  the  cor* 
net  for  about  four  years  and  I  am  very- 
far  advanced  in  technique.  When  I  prac* 
tice  I  warm  my  lips  up  by  playing  long, 
soft  tones  and  then  go  to  the  Herbert 
f'larke  technical  studies.  From  there  I 
go  to  Arban's  cornet  methods,  which  in 
all  the  time  amounts  to  about  two  hours. 
After  my  lip  warms  up  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  prf>ducing  a  tune 
above  “C”  on  the  third  space.  It  seems 
as  though  my  lip  is  tired.  I  often  remedy 
this  by  resting  a  few  minutes.  Could 
you  suggest  some  other  remedy  or 
method. — R.  8.,  Boonville,  Miss. 

Answer:  L<ong  soft  tones  are  flne  warm¬ 
ing  up  exercises.  However,  why  not  go 
farther  and  do  other  setting  up  exercises? 
In  the  Arban  book,  pages  43  and  44  of 
the  original  edition  there  are  some  lip 
slurs  which  are  excellent  for  developing 
strength.  On  page  127  we  And  interval 
studies  which  can  be  used  to  great  ad* 
vantage.  Page  143  presents  arpeggios 
which  wouid  help  you  a  great  deal.  It  is 
obvious  that  you  are  playing  too  much  in 
the  lower  register.  S|>end  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  on  the  aforementioned  exercises. 
Rest  a  few  moments  and  then  proceed 
with  your  practice  period.  You  need 
more  work  on  exercises  that  utilixe  more 
of  the  upper  register.  In  the  "World” 
method  there  are  twelve  exercises  in 
"mechanism”  which  should  prove  of  con* 
siderable  help  in  your  Individual  case.  Be 
sure  to  use  the  diaphragm  correctly,  tak* 
ing  care  that  the  tonguing  is  deliberate 
and  clear.  Rest  for  a  few  moments  fre¬ 
quently  during  your  practice  period.  You 
must  realise  that  playing  too  much  or  too 
loud  in  the  lower  register  is  fatal  to  any 
brass  player.  Neither  is  it  beneficial  to 
practice  exclusively  In  one  register  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  registers.  Playing  in 
the  high  register  only  would  result  in 
strained  lip  muscles  and  would  perhaps 
cause  permanent  damage.  Use  good  Judg¬ 
ment  and  utilise  all  registers  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  the  diaphragm  plus  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  pressure  from  the  lips.  It  would 
also  be  wise,  if  possible,  to  divide  your 
practice  period  into  two  one  hour  sessions 
rather  than  one  continuous  session  of  two 
hours. 

Editor's  Note:  Duo  to  tha  unproesdontod 
roquasts  of  cornatists  and  trumpatars 
throughout  tha  country  who  ara  contamplat* 
ing  a  visit  to  tha  Naw  York  World's  Fair 
during  tha  coming  months.  Miss  Smith  will 
axtand  har  taaching  at  har  Brooklyn  Studio 
through  tha  months  of  July  and  August. 
Thosa  intarastad  in  consulting  Miss  Smith 
and  studying  undar  har  tutalaga  whila  in 
Naw  York  City  may  communicata  diractly 
with  har. 


LAFAYETTE 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS 
THE  BEST  IN  MODERATE 
PRICED  “BRASS”! 

mads  ssclusivsiy  for  us  by 
COUBSNON  A  GIE,  PARIS 

Backed  by  tlie  solid  traditions  of  a 
great  French  house,  these  solidly  built 
instruments  produce  a  brilliancy  of 
performance,  a  volume  and  precision 
of  tone  quite  unusual  at  the  price. 
More  than  that,  they  are  modeled  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  American  market, 
which  accounts  for  their  unequalled 
popularity  for  use  in  school  bands  and 
orchestras. 

Ease  of  action  is  an  in-bullt  feature  of 
every  lafavette.  Correct  measure¬ 
ments,  worked  out  with  scientific  exac¬ 
titude.  give  them  their  perfect  snie. 
Precision  fit  of  valves  and  slides  pre¬ 
vents  air  leakage;  tliey  blow  eaMly. 
effortlMsIy — and  they  blow  in  tune! 
Ideal  for  beginners'  use.  We  offer 
them  with  supreme  confidence  in  their 
quality  and  hark  tliem  with  our  own 
w-rltten  guarantee. 


H'rife  on  a  postcard:  “8end  me 
r-EEE  catalog  of  lafayette  band  in- 
sTEi-AneNTs’ ,  sign  your  name  and 
address  and  mail  to  Dept.  8S0. 

The  FRED.  GRETSCH  MFG.  CO. 

Makers  of  Musical  Instruments 
Since  tssa 

00  Broadway.  Brooklya,  N.  Y. 

329  8.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illlwols 


ISAVEI 

MONEY/ 

On  Musical  Instruments 

Bundy  and  Manhattan  band 
Instruments  offer  many  high- 
priced  features  at  prices  within 
the  reach  of  slim  pocket  books. 
Write  now  for  free 
bsrgain  catalog  show¬ 
ing  new  models.  Men¬ 
tion  Instrument  you 
play. 

S^mer 

lELKHABT-INDlikMAi 


TROUT  LAKE  BAND  CAMP 

Avon  Pork.  Florida 

August  1st  through  29th.  Classes  and 
Coaching  lor  bMinners  and  advanced  pu¬ 
pils.  Direction  F.  M.  Sturchio.  Rotes,  $10 
per  week. 

Inquiries.  P.  O.  Box  2246. 

West  Palm  Beach.  Florida 
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BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA 
PLAYERS  I 

Naw  Innovatiaiia  on  Kay  Cdlea 
Impravn  Taae  to  Coovaro  wHk 
fSW.M  InstnuBont  I 

New  dimeniions  of  top  and  side*, 
new  baas  bar  and  sonndpost  con- 
stmction,  coupled  with  the  use  of 
DUR  -  A  .  GLO  FLAT  WIRE 
WOUND  strings  have,  in  a  series 
of  tone  tests,  proven  the  NEW 
KAY  LAMINATED 
CELLOS  to  equal  in 
tone  well  known  cellos 
selling  at  more  than 
$500.00  retail.  In  fact, 
in  a  blind  tone  test, 
some  of  the  strings  of 
the  KAY  CELLO  were 
voted  superior  to  the 
$500.00  instrument. 

REALIZE  THE  IM¬ 
PORTANCE  OF  THIS! 

Now,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure 
the  advantage  of 
an  American 
made  crack  proof 
instrument  at  a 
lower  cost  than 
any  other  cdlo 
that  compares 
in  tone. 


FOUR  MODELS 

Fist  Wire  Begulst 

Wound  gtrino  StrlnsB 
Artist's  ....$100.00  $100.00 

Cuneert  ....  82.50  75.00 

Orctiestra  ...  07.50  60.00 

RUident  ....  57.50  50.00 


secure  the  full 
tone  sdrsntsge. 
purchase  the  In- 
s  t  r  uments 
equipped  with 
FLAT  WIRE 
WOUND  strings. 


Order  throsgk  your  wholesaler. 


Kay  Musical  Instrument  Company 

1640  Walnut  Straat,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Jjuihfe  CL  ZisdosiLodtiDfL 


MODERN  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  FOR 
CLARINET  .  BY  FIRP  ROBERTS 


A  MODERN  COMPREHEN¬ 
SIVE  AND  PROGRESSIVE 
SYSTEM  THAT  CONSTANT¬ 
LY  STIMULATES  AND 
MAINTAINS  THE  STU¬ 
DENT'S  INTEREST.  SUIT¬ 
ABLE  FOR  CLASS  AND  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION. 
Plica  11.00  Each  Part 


Praiusalr  Ulualralad.  campUcalad  chorta 
aaaitlad  and  all  dUSessIlias  aacoualarad 
ia  athar  asalliada  raducad  la  a  asiaimum 
aad  tha  gtadiag  aecurala.  lalraducaa 
aalra  Sagariaga  ia  Ikair  prapar  piacaa 
aaa  at  a  liaia  aa  aa  aat  la  caaiuaa  tka 
pupil.  Evarytkiag  praaaalad  ia  tka  moat 
uaaaiataadakla  aeaaaar  witk  hill  iUua- 
tratiaM.  Pukliakad  ia  two  valuaiaa. 
Taacbara  wiila  lor  baa  daacriptiva  litara- 
tura. 

IO».J.tMlttllROioCo,.lt..llow  TortilLY. 


The  UMBERLOST  CAMPS,  Ihc. 

Music,  Art,  Dramatics,  Dancing,  Crofts. 

Acadamic  coursas,  Racraation 
Modem  Buildings — Beautiful  surroundings. 
Bast  aquippad  —  oifars  most  —  costs  laast 
Write  for  1989  Catalogue — Box  818-5 
LoOroaga,  ladiana 


Renew  your  Subscription 
NOWl 


Drum  Beats' 

Conducted  by  John  P.  Nooncm 
Addraso  quaotiono  to  Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  230  N.  Mich.  Ava.,  Chicago 


Question;  What  type  of  tympani  sticks 
are  best  for  general  all  around  use?  Some 
drummers  recommend  the  lamb's  wool 
and  others  say  use  sticks  with  harder 
mallet  heads.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
lamb's  wool  would  be  best  for  musical 
tone.  What  is  your  experience  In  this? — 
J.  Bulleit,  Motitgomery,  Alabama. 

Answer:  Yes,  it  would  seem  logical 
that  lamb’s  wool  (really  sheepskin)  head 
sticks  would  bring  out  a  good  musical 
tone  from  tympani,  but  unlike  bass  drum 
beaters,  where  wool  works  out  very  well, 
this  type  of  mallet  Isn’t  so  satisfactory 
for  use  on  tymi>ani.  Wool  seems  to  be 
too  soft  and  “spongy”  and  brings  out  a 
surface  “skin”  tone  that  isn’t  desirable 
and  usually  fails  to  bring  out  the  solid 
“bottom”  pitch  from  the  tympani.  Even 
in  pianissimo  rolls  and  rhythmic  figures, 
lamb's  wool  sticks  do  not  answer  well 
and  for  this  type  of  playing,  a  little 
HARDER  stick  is  required  of  a  weight 
and  degree  of  hardness  to  produce  clean 
and  crisp  response,  the  dynamic  control 
being  entirely  up  to  the  player.  First 
the  tympanist  should  have  at  least  3  pair 
of  sticks,  one  pair  of  medium  hardness 
with  Spanish  felt  heads,  one  pair  of  soft 
Spanish  felt  headed  sticks  and  one  pair 
with  heads  of  solid  felt  or  wood  for  vari¬ 
ous  effects  called  for. 

For  general  work  the  disc  model  sticks 
are  very  good.  Spanish  felt  heads  are 
supplied  standardly  on  these  sticks  and 
for  general  work  they  will  be  found 
highly  satisfactory  bringing  good  tone 
from  the  drums  and  producing  the  neces¬ 
sary  clarity  of  pitch. 

In  this  regard  Ben  Vitto,  famous  Chi¬ 
cago  tympanist,  and  the  writer  conducted 
exi>eriments  along  these  lines  at  one  of 
the  country's  outstanding  acoustical  lab¬ 
oratories  employing  the  use  of  ail  the 
latest  scientific  "gadgets”  in  existence 
and  amongst  a  veritable  forest  of  tuning 
forks  and  found  out  a  lot  of  things  about 
tymiiani  and  tympani  sticks.  In  regard 
to  sticks  we  found  that  disc  models  with 
Spanish  felt  heads  did  these  things — pro¬ 
duced  l>etter  tone — greater  clarity  of  pitch 
— and  more  resonance  so  in  this  Instance 
we  are  backed  up  by  scientific  data  and 
have  more  than  our  opinion  to  pass  on. 

Question:  What  is  the  advantage  of  a 
double  end  bass  drum  stick?  When  and 
how  should  it  be  used? — L.  Ward,  \or- 
mal.  III. 

Answer:  More  about  sticks.  The  double 
end  stick  was  first  invented  for  one 
handed  bass  drum  rolls.  Very  often  the 
bass  drummer,  particularly  if  he  is  play¬ 
ing  bass  drum  and  cymbals  together, 
doesn’t  have  time  to  change  sticks  and 
with  the  double  end  stick  he  can  produce 
a  very  good  roll  by  grasping  the  stick  in 
the  center  and  rotating  it  so  that  the 
large  and  small  end  of  the  stick  alter¬ 
nately  strike  the  drum  head  producing 
a  roll  effect.  Some  bass  drummers  shake 
the  stick  so  rapidly  and  with  such  a  tense 
wrist  and  arm  that  the  effect  isn't  good. 
Hold  the  stick  loosely  midway  between 
ends  and  move  the  wrist  so  that  the  ends 
hit  the  head  with  evenness  of  force  and 
so  that  the  roll  doesn't  sound  “tight”  and 
rhythmic.  A  slower  motion  detiending  on 


the  site  of  the  drum  will  produce  a  clear, 
resonant  tone.  Other  advantages  of  the 
double  end  stick  are,  the  small  bail  pre¬ 
vents  the  possibility  of  the  stick  slipping 
from  the  hand  and  is  indicated  also  for 
those  bass  drummers  who  like  to  twirl. 

Queafion;  Have  you  ever  seen  the  rudl- 
mental  beat,  the  double  drag  scored  in  a 
band  or  orchestral  arrangement?  I've 
never  seen  it  except  in  military  drum 
solos.  Why  is  it  important  to  practice  it 
if  the  beat  isn’t  used? — B.  Bauman,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Answer:  Frankly,  I’ve  seen  it  scored 
but  once  in  a  composition  and  you  are 
right,  the  beat  is  seldom  used.  For  that 
matter  any  drum  beats  possible  can  be 
put  into  three  general  classlflcationa  1. 
Rolls.  2.  Flams.  3.  Single  Stroke.  Ail 
drum  beats  must  be  one  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  above  and  there  are  hundreds 
of  combinations  possible. 

All  rudiments  are  the  “scales”  of 
drumming  and  as  on  other  instruments 
the  scales  of  drumming  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  learned  to  have  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  instrument  In  drumming, 
the  manual  technique  must  be  mastered  by 
the  study  and  practice  of  all  types  of 
combinations  regardless  of  how  often  used 
in  actual  playing.  This  is  necessary  for 
the  development  of  stick  control  and 
facile  technique.  Thus  the  double  drag 
fails  in  that  category  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  is  worth  practicing.  The  beat  is  dif- 
flcult  and  is  the  subject  of  debate  among 
drummers  as  to  interpretation  from  the 
scoring  of  the  beat.  It  has  been  added 
to  many  contest  requirements  also  and 
from  that  angle  it  is  necessary  for  con¬ 
test  drummers  to  spend  some  time  on  it. 

Question:  Is  there  some  preparation  to 
|)Ut  on  tympani  heads  to  make  them  live 
and  elastic?  A  friend  tells  me  that  there 
is  some  such  preparation  used  by  tym¬ 
panists. — IF.  Johnson,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Answer:  There  is  no  “magic  potion” 
that  will  restore  the  life  of  tympani 
heads,  I,  too,  have  heard  of  many  rang¬ 
ing  from  vaseline  to  a  combination  of  oil 
and  buttermilk !,  but  I  pass  on  this  in¬ 
formation  at  the  cost,  a  few  years  ago, 
of  a  perfectly  good  tympani  head — and 
that  is— do  not  use  any  oil  or  artificial 
restoratives  on  tympani  heads.  (You  see 
I  tried  an  oil  preparation  and  it  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  it  will  not  work.)  Good 
old  H|0  (water  to  we  common  people) 
of  ordinary  room  temperature  is  the  only 
safe  thing  to  use.  It  is  important  to  keep 
the  proper  amount  of  slack  in  tympani 
heads  in  order  to  get  low  tones  and  (if 
you  use  pedal  tympani)  that  the  pedal 
mechanism  function  correctly. 

In  the  cold  dry  season  tympani  heads 
frequently  "shrink”  and  become  too  taut 
for  tuning  to  low  tones.  Then  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  reset  them.  Remove  head  and 
flesh  hoop  from  drum  and  with  a  sponge 
and  water  of  room  temperature  sponge 
the  head  on  both  sides  until  the  head  is 
soft  and  flabby — then  mop  off  the  excess 
water — place  the  head  on  the  drum  and 
pull  down  even  with  the  hand  screws 
about  an  inch  all  the  way  around  the 
kettle — then  place  paper  over  the  head 
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Model  25 


and  allow  to  dry  thoroushly.  Thla  pro¬ 
cedure  aaaures  that  slack  la  present  and 
low  tones  can  be  had  without  any  trouble. 

l>o  .VOT  release  head  tension  on  tyin- 
pani  when  the  drums  are  nut  beinK  used. 
Leave  them  tuned  to  A  and  U.  or  If  the 
room  is  hot  and  dry,  O  and  C.  It’s  re¬ 
leasing  tension  that  causes  the  head  to 
shrink. 


the  Small  School 


{Continued  from  page  18) 

After  my  Saxette  band  had  been 
organized  and  had  received  instruc¬ 
tion  for  about  two  months,  some  of 
my  other  students  who  were  taking  in¬ 
struction  on  various  band  instruments 
said,  “I  wish  we  could  play  together 
like  the  Saxette  students  do.”  Then  a 
thought  came  to  me,  "Why  not  have 
them  play  with  the  Saxettes?”  I  then 
examined  the  music  prepared  for  the 
Saxette  band  and  found  it  very  easy 
to  arrange  music  for  these  various  in¬ 
struments,  characteristic  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  involved,  instructive,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  which  would  give  these  stu¬ 
dents  much  joy  in  performing  and  also 
fill  out  and  enrich  the  parts  already 
given.  This  I  did  and  in  a  short  time 
I  had  twelve  students  on  band  instru¬ 
ments  playing  around  a  nucleus  of 
twenty  Saxettes. 

The  results  were  surprising  beyond 
my  expectations.  The  pupils  on  the 
band  instruments  were  feeling  that 
they  were  really  playing  now,  and 
with  this  enthusiasm  they  progressed 
rapidly  and  fully.  The  students  on 
the  Saxettes  liked  the  idea  very  much 
too,  as  it  increased  the  size  of  their 
organization  and  they  also  noticed  the 
improvement  of  the  tone  and  music 
produced  with  the  addition  of  these 
instruments.  I,  the  director,  was  as 
pleased  as  any  one  could  be.  This 
afforded  a  place  for  these  pupils  that 
I  had  been  unable  to  find  before  and 
also  increased  the  rapidity  with  which 
my  students  progressed.  And  with  it 
all  I  had  my  pre-band  group  which 
laid  a  foundation  for  my  band.  This 
of  course  has  been  much  discussed  in 
other  articles. 

Thus  a  problem  was  solved  in  my 
school  and  I  think  it  could  be  done  in 
many  others.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  any  who  might  try  or  have  tried 
it  and  get  your  opinion  on  this,  “The 
Pre-Band  Instrument  in  the  Small 
School”. 


And  when  you  save  on 
your  pocketbook  you  will 
be  saving  your  **lip**  as 


For  the  Holton  25  is 
marvelously  easy  to  blow 
and  can  be  played  in  perfect  tune!  You  barely  need  to  breathe 
in  it  to  start  a  note.  Its  tone  is  rich,  full  and  beautiful  with 
that  touch  of  brilliance  that  adds  sparkle  and  life. 

Non-corroding  pistons,  aluminum  action  rods,  and  stationary 
valve  bumpers  give  fast,  light,  DEPENDABLE  action! 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  fine 
new  Holton.  Write  for  complete  details  and  information  re¬ 
garding  trial  arrangements.  You  can’t  buy  a  better  instrument 
at  any  price. 


594  N.  Church  St.  Elkhorn,  Wisconsin 

Note:  There  are  new  trombones  and  trumpets  to  match  this  comet, 
for  descriptive  folder. 
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^  I  Work  while  vou  oiav.  Six  wmIcb  on  b*autihil  Lak«  Okoboii.  Da3v  I 


Work  while  you  play.  Six  weeks  on  beoutihil  Lake  Okoboii.  Dafly 
rehearsals  in  orchestra,  choir,  and  band:  private  and  class  lessons; 
ear  training  and  appreciation  closses:  artist  recitals  by  iaculty  mem¬ 
bers;  intensive  practice  periods;  ond  training  for  public  performance. 
Balanced  by  swiiiuning,  boating,  fishing,  tennis,  bodminlon.  archery, 
croquet,  and  hiking. 

Opens  June  19th  and  closes  July  30th.  Directors.  Pool  MacCoUin  and 
Leo  Kucinski.  Tuition  for  entire  6  weeks  is  S9S.00  and  this  includes 
board  and  room,  class  and  private  instruction.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalog. 


Lake  Okoboji  Summer  Music  Camp 

MORNINGSIDE  COLLEGE.  SIOUX  CITY  lOWfl 


instrument  rebuilt — like 


Have 

new  on  our  guarantee  complete 
satisfaction.  Every  instrument  re- 
turned  with  written  guarantee  cer¬ 
tificate.  See  your  dealer  todoyl  Insist  that  he  send  your  instrument  to  us. 

2241  Indiana  Av«.  AMERICAN  PLATING  &  MFG.  CO.  Chicago,  Dl. 

Rebuilders  Sr  Platers  of  Band  Sr  Orchestra  Instruments  for  35  Years 


Marsh  Bifiuirs  Baid  &  Ordnstra  Boahs 

(I*  Uw  !■  SrtuU  frMi  C«art  t*  C«Mt) 
'‘Blncllni’i  GctdMi  JnbllM” — "Bunny  Hutinn" 
"AL  oTBunM  Orand-Entn*"— "Ooldtn  BUt*  Band*' 
(NKW  Bnawy  Mueiiat  far  Band,  by  Chat.  ■.  Ptal.) 
DIBTBIBUTOB— TOBK  *  DBA  Band  IntMatMa 
"BULEB  "Cuatoaabullt"  ClarlnaU  and  Vlutaa. 

Write  far  Mania  parte,  Catelaca  and  PrlaM 
MAMN  MUSIC  HOUSE 


Our  school  musicians  in  this  county  are 
all  readers  of  your  magazine  and  receive 
a  lot  of  inspiration  from  it.  It  is  library 
equipment  in  all  except  one  of  the  ten 
high  schools  under  my  supervision. — B.  D. 
Ward,  Director  of  Music  Elducatlon  In  the 
Preston  county  schools,  Kingwood,  W.  Va. 


PBifect  lubricatioii  lor  Blidcs  ond 
TolvM.  Bore  OIL*  Kay  OIL*  Cezk 
Greas*. 

At  your  music  store. 
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vibrator 

(Rh.  U.  t.  Pat  Of.) 

Reeds  by  CHIRON 

for  Saxophone  and  Clarinet 

1 0  DIFFERENT  STRENGTHS 

One  for  Every  LIP! 

Or»x  a  MHUON  VIBRATOR 
REEDS  sold  yoorly  moon  that 
THOUSANDS  of  artists  ors  buy¬ 
ing  thorn  .  .  .  again  and  again 
...  I  Thoy  know  that  VIBRA¬ 
TORS  oro  mads  oxclusiooly 
from  tho  finost  soloctod  Fronch 
can#  and  aro  craitod  by  export 
workmen. 

VIBRATOS  is  tho  ONLY  rood  with  tho  patented  tone-grooves  which  produce 
rich,  beautiful  resonant  tone-sounds. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

H.  CHmON  CO.,  INC..  233  W.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


Band  Members 

I  am  anxious  to  have  you  read  and  study  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  I  do  not  object  to  loaning  you 
my  copy.  But  it  would  be  so  much  better  if  each  of 
you  subscribed  and  received  your  own  copies  at  hone 
where  you  can  digest  them  more  thoroughly  and  keep 
them  for  future  reference.  The  contents  of  these 
magazines  is  invaluable  to  you. 

YOUR  BANCMASTER 

P.  S.  Here  is  a  coupon  that  makes  it  easier  for  you 
to  subscribe.  Just  fill  in  the  blanks  and  send  it 
in  with  a  one  dollar  bill.  Then  you  will  get  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  regularly  for  a  whole  year .  I  ad¬ 
vise  all  my.  band  members,  not  now  subscribers,  to 
do  this  right  eiway. 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

EncloMd  it  $1  for  «  yoar'i  subscription  to  Tho  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  to  bo 
sont  os  follows: 

Nomo  . 

Addross  . % . 

Town . ,  Stoto . 

Rotum  this  coupon  ot  onco  with  o  ono  dollor  bill  for  o  full  yoor's  subscription. 


I  Six  Words  Often 

Mis-Used.  Cause  Trouble 

iContiuued  from  page  10) 

we  will  have  the  accent  on  a  different 
beat  and  therefore  create  a  different 
rhythm. 

In  connection  with  rhythm  one  will 
often  hear  a  teacher  aay  to  the  stu¬ 
dent,  when  the  student  has  played  a 
rhythm  wrong,  “your  time  is  wrong.” 
Is  this  right?  NO.  I  think  a  better 
plan  would  be  to  say,  “You  played  the 
rhythm  wrong,”  because  as  far  as  I 
can  see  fsme,  as  previously  defined, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  rhythm.  One 
may  play  a  rhythm  right  and  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  how  long  it  takes 
to  play  it.  provided  no  tempo  has  been 
set. 

Example:  4/4  (4  quarter  notes). 
They  may  be  played  holding  each  note 
for  two  seconds  or  for  five  seconds  and 
in  each  case  play  the  rhythm  right. 

Once  I  heard  a  band  director  tell  the 
cornet  players  of  the  band  to  sound 
“C"  and  promptly  on  the  down  beat 
some  of  them  sounded  “C”  while 
others  sounded  "Bt)”.  Evidently  there 
was  some  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  players  as  to  what  tone  the 
conductor  wanted  sounded.  When  the 
situation  had  been  cleared  up,  I 
learned  that  the  conductor  bad  really 
wanted  the  players  to  sound  “B|)”  but 
had  carelessly  said  sound  “C”,  for¬ 
getting  for  the  moment,  perhaps,  that 
cornets  are  transposing  instruments. 
This  confusion  was  caused  by  the  mis¬ 
use  of  the  word  sound. 

When  using  the  word  sound  keep 
in  mind  that  the  tone  asked  for  should 
sound  the  same  as  the  corresponding 
tone  on  the  piano;  but  when  asking 
a  cornet  player  to  play  a  given  note 
remember  it  will  sound  one  whole  tone 
lower. 

The  distinction  between  sound  and 
play  should  be  strictly  adhered  to 
when  working  with  transposing  instru¬ 
ments.  However,  when  working  with 
non-transposing  instruments,  such  as 
violins,  one  may  not  have  to  be  so 
careful. 

These  six  terms  are  probably  the 
most  used  terms  by  the  average  band 
leader  and  for  that  reason  we  become 
careless  in  our  use  of  them. 

If  each  conductor  will  make  sure 
that  he  uses  the  right  term  in  the 
right  place  he  will  never  need  to  worry 
about  a  similar  situation  as  I  have 
Just  mentioned,  arising  in  the  case  of 
a  guest  conductor.  Situations  such  as 
these  are  very  embarrassing  for  the 
guest  conductor,  the  band,  and  most 
of  all  for  the  regular  band  conductor. 
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Yo\ir  Trombone  Questions 
Answered 

Wm.  F.  RoymoncL  14th  hiL,  FL  Davis.  C.  Z. 


I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  M.  R.  Listiak 
of  South  Haven,  Michigan,  relative  to  the 
subject  of  vibrato.  Mr.  Liistialc  presents 
a  series  of  nineteen  questions  having  to 
do  with  the  WHY.  WHEN,  and  HOW  of 
vibrato. 

My  material  on  the  subject  had  been 
prepared  and  was  ready  to  mail  when  the 
March  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
reached  me.  I  found  that  Mr.  Cecil 
Leeson,  who  edits  your  Saxophone  column, 
had  received  a  similar  letter  and  that  he 
had  treated  the  subject  thoroughly  and 
masterly.  Since  my  material  is  in  com¬ 
plete  agreement  with  Mr.  Leeson’s,  I  am 
letting  you  have  it  for  the  Trombone 
column.  I  thought  it  a  strange  coincidence 
that  each  of  us  should  think  of  the  goat 
to  describe  a  so  called  vibrato. 

Vibrato  is  something  which  distinctly 
originates  from  an  urge  in  the  inner  per¬ 
sonality.  It  is  expression ;  it  is  under¬ 
standing  ;  it  is  life  itself.  One’s  expres¬ 
sion  is  the  reflection  of  one's  personality. 
Personalities  differ.  Thus  in  replying  to 
the  question  "When  is  vibrato  to  be  used?” 

I  can  think  of  nothing  but  the  most  vague 
reply :  Vibrato  is  used  when  that  inner 
SOMETHING  urges  one  to  put  life  Into 
one’s  music.  This  may  be  in  a  chamber 
ensemble,  or  it  may  be  in  a  military 
march  which  has  a  melodic  strain  such 
as  "Punjuab".  A  song  should  always  be 
played  as  a  singer  would  sing  it ;  and  the 
singer  would  constantly  use  vibrato ;  but 
even  in  a  screaming  trumpet  passage  such 
as  the  theme  In  Saint-Saens’  "Phaeton”, 
letter  "B",  Carl  Fischer,  the  performer 
who  uses  the  Up  vibrato  will  uncon¬ 
sciously  use  SOME  vibrato.  He  cannot 
help  it,  because  the  vibrato  has  become  a 
part  of  himself;  a  part  of  his  tone  that 
cannot  be  separated  from  himself. 

I  am  assuming  now  that  it  is  never 
over  done.  When  over  used,  vibrato  can 
become  as  coarse  and  gaudy  as  a  violent 
hued  circus  poster.  Personality  alorfe 
must  govern  the  use  of  vibrato.  You  can 
see  how  impossible  it  is  to  lay  down 
didactic  rules  controlling  its  use. 

As  to  the  method  of  producing  a  vibrato 
on  the  trombone,  I  have  always  used  the 
lip  or  jaw  movement.  I  think  I  had  this 
idea  originally  from  Chas.  L.  Randall,  but 
I  also  had  It  from  that  grand  old  dean  of 
the  trombone,  Arthur  Pryor,  who  I  be¬ 
lieve,  originated  the  idea. 

I  cannot  express  myself  too  vehemently 
against  the  so-called  throat  method  of 
producing  the  vibrato.  In  the  flrst  place 
this  gutteral  noise  is  NOT  a  vibrato.  A 
vibrato  Is  a  variation  above  and  below 
the  true  tone.  The  nanny-goat  gargle 
miscalled  a  vibrato  is  a  BREAKING  of 
the  tone  that  would  resemble  sharp 
|K>inted  saw  teeth  if  a  picture  were  drawn 
of  it.  It  just  doesn’t  fit  in  the  Yankee 
scheme  of  beauty ;  and  the  fellow  who 
said  ”I  care  not  who  writes  the  laws  of 
a  country  if  I  am  ailowed  to  write  its 
music”,  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
Whether  or  not  music  moulds  or  reflects 
the  character  of  a  people  is  a  question 
for  psychologists  to  decide,  but  personally, 
I  think  the  two  factors  are  inseparable. 
I  am  positive  that  throat  hysterics  does 
NOT  reflect  the  character  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  Don’t,  I  implore  you,  teach  It 
to  our  children  ! 

As  to  the  hand  method  of  producing  a 


vibrato,  I  still  think  that  this  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  best,  or  substitute  for  the  more  artis¬ 
tic  lip  manner  of  production.  It  is  true 
that  99%  of  all  dance  or  swing  perform¬ 
ers  use  the  hand,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  do  so  because  it  requires 
more  time  and  schooling  to  develop  the 
lip  vibrato,  and  because  it  is  now  an 
established  custom  for  the  dance  trom¬ 
bonist  to  wiggle  the  slide. 

Incidentally,  while  preparing  this  col¬ 
umn  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rocco  Oeo. 
Bambace,  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  who 
writes:  ”1  am  entering  one  of  my  trom¬ 
bone  pupils  in  the  contest  this  year,  and 
I  am  writing  you  for  your  opinion  as  to 
how  the  judges  will  react  to  wrist  vi¬ 
brato.” 

I  couldn’t  answer  for  any  judge  other 
than  myself,  and  personally,  if  his  solo 
were  not  a  dance  number  I’d  far  prefer 
to  hear  him  play  a  straight  tone  UNDER 
CONTROL  (See  TONE  CONTROL  In 
"The  Trombone  and  Its  Player”),  than 
to  SEE  him  spoil  perhaps  an  otherwise 
artistic  performance  by  shaking  the  slide. 
If  he  stood  on  one  leg  and  shook  the  other 
one  he’d  get  the  same  effect !  I  am  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  I  am  prejudiced  in 
this  matter,  and  perhaps  this  advice  is 
useless  to  you  because  of  it,  but  I  am  at 
least  sincere  in  my  belief  that  the  lip 
vibrato  is  more  artistic  and  ^ows  more 
and  better  schooling  than  the  hand  wiggle. 

When  can  you  begin  teaching  the  pupil 
vibrato? 

I  don’t  think  that  you  can  hope  to 
teach  your  high  school  pupil  much  of  the 
advanced  art  of  music  during  the  short 
period  that  you  have  him.  Elven  if  you 
resorted  to  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
and  permitted  him  to  wiggle  the  slide, 
it  would  still  require  more  than  the  four 
years  that  you  have  him  to  develop  a 
wrist  smoothness  that  would  approach  an 
acceptable  flnesse.  As  for  teaching  the 
school  boy  the  lip  vibrato,  unless  he  were 
far  above  your  average  performer,  I 
wouldn’t  teach  it  to  him  at  all  I 

Neither  music,  medicine,  nor  engineer¬ 
ing  can  be  mastered  in  a  high  school. 
A  smattering  of  each  may  be  acquired, 
but  the  adage  “a  little  learning  is  danger¬ 
ous”  would  most  aptly  apply.  I  think 
you  would  do  a  far  more  creditable  job 
by  concentrating  on  his  controlled  smooth¬ 
ness  of  the  straight  tone  than  if  you 
attempted  to  acquaint  him  with  all  the 
tricks  in  the  bag  in  a  few  short  lessons. 

As  to  the  method  of  teaching  the  lip 
vibrato  I  have  treated  this  in  the  treatise 
"The  Trombone  and  Its  Player”,  and  if 
you  wish  a  copy  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
one  sent  without  cost  to  you  if  your  name 
and  address  is  clearly  printed.  I  have 
many  cards  and  letters  from  people 
whose  names  and  addresses  are  impos¬ 
sible  to  decipher.  If  you  have  requested 
a  copy  of  the  work  and  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  it,  it  is  most  likely  because  your 
name  could  not  be  read. 

What  instruments  in  the  band  and 
orchestra  do  I  think  should  not  use 
vibrato? 

Those  instruments  that  are  contented 
to  remain  dead ! 

What  Is  my  deflnition  of  a  good  vi¬ 
brato? 

Something  which  pleases  the  ear  and 
never  nauseates. 


mr/A/e 

RIM 


Send  Your  Renewed 
NOWl 


Photo  thowt  Ad* 
ham  RoUimit  imtor* 
natiomaUy  fomomt 
Vibrmharp  mar. 


•  Whether  yon  play  for  pleasure  or  for 
proAt,  no  Instrument  offers  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  achievement  than  the  sweet  and 
mellow-toned  Vibraharp. 

For  proof,  spend  an  evening  with  the 
radio.  Note  the  prominence  of  the  Vlbra- 
harp  in  the  arrangements  of  top-notch  m-- 
chestras  ...  its  success  in  swing  ensembles 
...  its  mounting  popularity  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  vocal  groups. 

Easy  to  Own— Easy  to  Play 

History-making  new  Deagan  Vibraharp 
establishes  a  new  high  in  value,  a  new 
low  in  price.  Easg  to  play  (lessons  fur¬ 
nished).  Irresistible  as  solo  instrument — 
indispensable  to  the  modem  ordiestra. 
Particulars  on  requert. 

J.  C.  DEAGAN,  Inc. 

Pafft.  SS  1770  Barteaw  Ave.  Chicage 


DWIGHT  W.  GODARD 

B  S.  Rlvar  St.  Aarara.  IB.  U.  S.  A. 


Dsaltn  or  dlroct. 
Bend  for  dienUr 
tnd  doUUt  of 
Uborol  TRIAL 
OFFER. 


FITZALL  MOUTHPICCI 
MF6.  CO.,  219  Ball  Park 
Blvd..  Oraad  Ra»ids. 
Mlth. 


FITZAU 
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Know  Your  Saxophone 

Conducted  by  C«cil  L«Mon 

Addr*u  quctHen*  to  Tti*  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  230  No.  Mich.  Avo.,  Chicago 


countered  in  legitimate  ttaxophone  atudy. 
But  questions  of  this  nature,  as  well  as 
the  one  regarding  arranging  for  small  or¬ 
chestra  combinations  are  out  of  my 
province  entirely,  and  1  must  beg  to  be 
excused.  As  to  the  “Permanent"  reeds.  I 
can  only  say  that  so  far  I  have  found 
nothing  that  will  comimre  with  a  good 
cane  reed. 

Among  the  most  Imitortant  assets  a 
saxophonist  can  have  may  be  counted  a 
good  tongue.  By  this  I  mean  one  which 
possesses  speed  and  endurance,  and  is  well 
trained  in  the  various  articulations.  Very 
little  space  is  given  in  most  instruction 
books  to  this  extremely  important  subject. 
Thus,  I  am  happy  to  recommend  this 
month — “Advanced  Staccato  and  Kliythmic 
Kxercises"  by  Norman  C.  Bates.  There 
is  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Bates  in  which 
he  sets  forth  his  methods  of  tonguing,  al¬ 
though  his  views  are  not  necessarily  those 
held  by  your  columnist.  In  titling  his  ex¬ 
ercises  he  has  a  predilection  for  employ¬ 
ing  terms  not  in  common  musical  usage : 
but  the  exercises  themselves  are  the  best 
which  have  appeared  so  far.  I  have  used 


This  month  I  have  fur  consideration  a 
letter  wliose  length  necessitates  my  mak¬ 
ing  a  synopsis  of  its  contents.  The  writer 
is  Mr.  Don  Motzko  of  BrowrrviUe,  Minne- 
BOta. 

The  first  part  of  his  letter  is  devoted  to 
a  statement  of  his  troubles  in  fitting  reetls 
to  his  mouthpiece.  He  says  that  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  buy  very  soft  reeds,  which 
he  must  reduce  still  further  before  they 
will  play  for  him.  The  result  is  a  |>oor 
quality  on  the  high  tones  plus  extreme 
difficulty  in  their  production.  Jf  he  stiffens 
the  reed  a  bit,  the  high  tone.4  improve  at 
the  expense  of  the  low  ones.  He  also 
spoils  a  great  many  ree<ls  In  his  attempts 
to  improve  them. 

In  ensuing  paragraphs  he  presents  his 
reasons  for  believing  that  his  troubles 
come  from  too  long  a  facing  on  his  mouth¬ 
piece  and  offers  two  diagrams  in  illustra¬ 
tion.  He  asks  If  he  is  right  in  this  as¬ 
sumption.  He  states  that  his  instrument 
is  in  A-1  condition. 

There  are  other  questions,  but  they  will 
be  considered  later.  My  answers  to  all 
these  questions  I  will  address  to  the  writer 
of  the  letter  Just  as  I  am  accustomed  to 
doing  when  letters  are  reproduced  in  full 
in  the  column. 

Anatrer:  You  may  be  right  in  your  sup¬ 
position  that  your  troubles  come  from 
your  mouthpiece.  I  myself  find  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  commercial  facings  to  be  too  long 
for  my  needs,  and  I  use  a  short,  medium 
o|>en  facing  made  for  me  by  the  same 
maker  you  mention  in  your  letter.  You 
can  check  your  theories  by  playing  on  sev¬ 
eral  mouthpieces  with  shorter  facings.  If 
this  does  not  clear  up  your  difficulties,  the 
source  of  your  trouble  must  be  looked  for 
elsewhere,  possibly  in  the  manner  which 
you  employ  in  blowing  your  instrument. 
The  most  experienced  players  have  a  hard 
time  finding  reeds  that  are  equally  good 
in  all  registers,  even  when  their  mouth¬ 
pieces  are  beyond  reproach,  and  this  fac¬ 
tor  must  always  be  considered.  You  might 
try  some  closer  facings :  a  closer  facing 
usually  has  less  resistance,  thus  enabling 
you  to  use  reeds  without  weakening  them. 
Fixing  reeds  is  an  art  requiring  years  to 
learn,  and  few  players  have  the  requisite 
knowledge  to  make  a  success  of  It.  For 
this  reason  alone,  it  is  more  practical  for 
you  to  find  a  mouthpiece  that  will  enable 
you  to  use  a  reasonable  percentage  of  the 
reeds  you  purchase  without  alterations. 


•  No  pracnn  li  eeaploto  without  oao  or  two  soroltT 
Duaben  iniectod  to  pop  up  your  oudloaeo.  Nooal  toand 
oCocti,  uolquo  bonuonlutiooi.  will  eopturo  tbo  ottontloa 
of  your  llotonrri.  Sludoott  will  onlay  pUytnc. 

I'LL  BE  8EEIN’  YOU.  Mr.  AUocd'i  lotoot  omago- 
■out.  it  0  conody  nuabor  doolcnod  to  got  tbo  bond  off 
tbo  ttogo.  Tbo  lotoot  ond  boot  of  tu  kind  onr  writton. 

Thit  book,  o  cotolog  of  nooolty  ond  eoaody  Idou,  It 
yourt  for  tbo  otklng.  Induda  uapio  ports.  Bond  for 
this  EBEE  book  todoyl  Write— 

HARRY  L.  ALFORD.  IN  N.  ttato  RL.  Ckloats,  IH. 


Common  sente  tells 
the  musician  that  noth¬ 
ing  infiuences  perform¬ 
ance  more  than  his 
mouthpiece. 

Common  sense  indi¬ 
cates  that,  under  those 
conditions,  it's  up  to 
you  to  insist  on  the 
finest  mouthp-ece  your 
dollar  will  buy. 

And  when,  at  about 
the  price  of  a  moulded 
mouthpiece,  you  can  get 
the  personal  creation  of 
F.ug.  X’andoren.  com¬ 
mon  sense  says  it’s  the 
logical  thing  to  do.  In¬ 
dividually  made  of  hard 
rod  rubber — tops  in  ap¬ 
pearance -;- facings  for 
every  individual  ...  if 
your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  Vandoren  -Mouth¬ 
pieces.  write 

TONK  BROS.  CO. 

03  SaMk  WibKk  Araat.  CMcap 


Cocil  Luoson 


them  in  my  daily  routine  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half  and  can  say  from  exiierience 
that  their  study  will  richly  reward  any 
who  will  jiractice  them  iierslatently. 


Humorist:  "It  Is  every  woman’s  de¬ 
sire  to  possess  a  model  husband,”  says 
a  writer.  A  working  model,  for  prefer¬ 
ence. 


Detroit  News:  Nothing  In  the  way 
of  an  official  post  card  could  get  at  the 
number  of  unemployed  on  pay  rolls. 


You  must  have  a  perfect  reed  in  order  to 
reach  perfection  in  your  work.  The 
“Wales”  reed  enables  you  to  get  the  finest 
results  from  your  instrument,  with  the 
least  effort. 

Beitd  tor  psiees  aad  trial  offer. 
ALFBBD  A.  WALES  11#  lodioam  Awe. 

Provtdenee.  B.  I. 


North  American  Newspaper  Alliance: 
Even  with  television,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  buy  a  newspaper  the  morning 
after  to  see  what  it  was  you  saw. 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MVSICIAX  when  onswerinp  advertisements  in  this  maoasine. 


Jitterbugs  and  Highbrows 


By  Floyd  E.  Low 


There  is  a  belief  prevalent  that  a 
music  lover  is  either  a  “Jazz  Hound” 
or  a  “Highbrow"  and  that  there  is  a 
controversy  between  the  “Jitterbugs” 
and  the  disciples  of  the  great  masters 
of  music.  It  is  as  absurd  to  believe  that 
such  a  conflict  could  exist  as  to  think 
that  there  is  rivalry  between  an  “Andy 
Gump”  cartoon  and  the  “Mona  Lisa”. 
Each  is  created  for  a  particular  pur¬ 
pose  which  it  Alls  admirably. 

Jazz  music  appeals  to  the  dance  in¬ 
stinct.  and  when  played  by  the  modern 
dance  band,  especially  by  the  “hot” 
players,  has  an  exhilarating  and  stim¬ 
ulating  effect.  “Jazz”  is  the  “cartoon” 
of  music  and  puts  one  in  a  Jolly  and 
carefree  mood. 

The  entire  gamut  of  human  emo¬ 
tions  can  be  expressed  in  music. 
Therefore,  the  enlightened  music  lover 
does  not  confine  himself  to  one  kind 
of  music  any  more  than  a  genuine 
book  lover  would  think  of  reading 
nothing  but  sentimental  love  stories 
and  Joke  books.  Church  music  fits 
in  perfectly  with  the  atmosphere  of 
a  church,  but  no  one  would  care  to 
bear  a  continuous  bombardment  of 
church  hymns  from  phonographs,  ra¬ 
dios,  or  concert  balls. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  one 
must  be  either  all  “classical”  or  all 
“Jazz”.  To  cultivate  an  appreciation 
of  all  kinds  of  music  will  not  detract 
one  whit  from  the  enjoyment  of  a 
snappy  popular  tune.  Neither  will  it 
disrupt  any  well  founded  artistic 
morals  to  tolerate  a  reasonable  amount 
of  the  good  natured  Jazz.  The  great 
majority  will,  no  doubt,  always  prefer 
the  antics  of  a  clown  to  the  superb 
acting  of  a  Sarah  Bernhardt,  or*  a 
vaudeville  Jingle  to  Tennyson’s  “In 
Memoriam”,  but  this  does  not  lessen 
the  value  of  any  masterpiece  of  art. 

With  the  majority,  entertainment  is 
at  all  times  more  popular  than  artistic 
pleasure.  Those  who  look  without  see¬ 
ing  and  listen  without  hearing  cannot 
enjoy  the  product  of  genius  because 
these  works  reveal  their  strength  and 
beauty  only  to  those  who  seek.  Jazz 
music  has  its  own  particular  charac¬ 
teristics.  So  do  other  types  of  music. 

There  can  be  no  more  esthetic  satis¬ 
faction  in  listening  to  a  Jazz  tune  than 
in  reading  the  funny  page  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  Neither  can  we  do  the  latest 
dance  step  to  a  Beethoven  Sonata. 

It  would  be  taking  “Jazz”  too  seri¬ 
ously  to  object  to  it  merely  as  “Jazz”, 
but  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  place  it 
ahead  of  the  work  of  refined  and  in¬ 
telligent  minds.  Such  consideration  of 
Jazz  can  only  be  given  by  persons  with 
more  music  in  their  feet  than  in  their 
hearts. 

Most  people  get  a  “kick”  out  of  a 
well  played  Jazz  tune,  but  it  should 
not  be  given  credit  for  qualities  which 
it  does  not  possess.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  art  it  is  “null  and  void”.  It 
is  nonsense  to  claim  that  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  Jazz  can  compare  with  the 
lofty  character  of  the  classics. 


Many  composers  without  one  spark 
of  genius  have  written  countless  Jazz 
tunes,  but  it  is  only  the  man  with  the 
highly  developed  talent  and  intellect 
that  can  propound  great  thoughts  in 
music. 

If  we  were  to  apply  a  “Jazz”  prefer¬ 
ence  to  other  things,  we  would,  to 
enumerate  a  few.  claim  burlesque  to 
be  better  than  grand  opera.  We  would 
teach  “Main  Street”  in  the  schools  in¬ 
stead  of  Milton  and  place  “Snappy 
Stories”  ahead  of  Shakespeare. 

One  is  not  necessarily  a  “low  brow” 
musically  because  he  enjoys  a  popular 
“swing”  tune.  He  may  also  have  the 
capacity  to  enjoy  a  symphony.  There 
is  music  that  fits  every  mood  and 
every  emotion,  but  for  those  who  care 
only  for  the  “Jazz”  let  them  be  “on 
with  the  dance”,  but  not  attempt  to 
belittle  the  achievements  of  the  in¬ 
spired  souls  who  have  made  life 
sweeter  for  all  who  heed  them. 


ONLY  tke  Be^  REEDS 


Demand 


H,'  III  I  SilIlNf.i, 

■  \//  I  ,  .uliiu’  Si.it, ,  S,  |(  mitRO  ;  : 

MICRO  MUSICAL  PRODUCTS  CORP 
10  Uleit  I9lh  St  Rpiu  VarM  11 


P«v  Upl 

An  enterprising:  Arm  advertised; 

"Ail  persons  indebted  to  our  store  are 
requested  to  call  and  settle. 

“All  those  indebted  to  our  store  and 
not  knowing:  it  are  requested  to  call 
and  And  out. 

“Those  knowing:  themselves  indebted 
and  not  wishing:  to  call  are  requested 
to  stay  in  one  place  long:  enough  for 
us  to  catch  them.” 

Poem 

A  weedy  and  rather  untidy  youth, 
with  his  hair  curling  over  his  coat  col¬ 
lar,  staggered  onto  the  tram  with  a 
roll  of  linoleum. 

He  was  looking  about  him  for  an  in¬ 
side  seat  when  the  conductor  came 
downstairs  and  spotted  him.  He  took 
a  step  forward,  tapped  the  lad  on  the 
shoulder,  and  announced: 

“I  say,  Longfellow,  would  you  mind 
putting  that  poem  of  yours  on  the 
front  for  safety?” 

He  Won 

Appointees  to  the  consular  service 
were  expected  to  be  able  to  speak  the 
languages  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  were  respectively  accredited.  When 
a  certain  enterprising  chap  was  con¬ 
sidered  for  a  consular  post  in  China 
he  was  asked: 

“Are  you  aware  that  appointment  of 
a  consul  is  hardly  ever  recommended 
unless  he  speaks  the  language  of  the 
country  to  which  he  desires  to  go?  Now 
I  suppose  you  do  not  speak  Chinese?” 

Whereupon  the  candidate  grinned 
broadly. 

“If.”  he  said,  “you  will  ask  me  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  Chinese.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
answer  it.” 

He  got  the  appointment. 

School  Hole 

Uncle;  “And  how  do  you  like  school, 
Johnny?” 

Johnny:  “Closed,  uncle.” 


VANDERCOOK 

Five  Weeks  Summer  Sesoion 

hin*  28tb-lulT  28Ui 

for  Bond,  Orch.,  Choral  directors,  Teach- 
sra.  Supervisors.  Fully  accredited  coursee 
on  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Music  de¬ 
grees.  Daily  ensembles,  classes,  etc., 
with  nationally  famous  faculty.  Low 
tuition  and  expenses. 

TWO  WEEKS  CAMP 

July  31st — August  13th 

Music  and  recreation  (in  a  beouAful 
camp  near  Chicago  on  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan)  for  Bond,  Orch.,  Choral  stu¬ 
dents  (boys  and  girls)  of  H.  S.  and  Jr. 
Hi  ages.  Doily  ensembles,  classes, 
swimming,  etc.  Special  classes  for  di¬ 
rectors,  teachers,  etc.,  personal  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  VanderCook.  $22.50  tor 
students;  $30  for  teachers,  covers  room, 
meals,  tuition  complete  for  snAre  two 
weeks. 

For  dotoils  addroas  Socrotconr 
1652  WoiroD  Bird.,  Chicago 


SWING— IMPROVISING 

“Course  In  Modem  Improvising"  $1.50 

Definite  rules  for  hot  embellishing  both 
written  and  extemporaneous;  examples, 
complete  choruses  showing  how  to  write 
your  own  choruses  after  a  few  weeks  of 
study.  Inctudes  harmony  course  in  new 
simpiified  system.  Guaranteed  to  teach 
modern  improvising  or  money  back. 

"Couiss  In  Modem  Arran^ng"  $5.00 
20  complete  detailed  lessons  from  very  be¬ 
ginning  showing  step  by  step  the  method 
employed  to  write  full  modern  orchestra¬ 
tions.  Starts  with  duets,  trios,  small  or¬ 
chestras  graduating  to  full  orchestra  with 
easily  understandable  explanations  and 
daigrama. 

“Orcboslrotion  Ckorta"  50c 
Shows  range,  pitch,  transposition,  etc.,  in¬ 
cluding  suggestions  for  each  instrument. 
Very  valuable  to  arrangers. 

BEIHOFF  MI'SH'  COMPANY 
5180  W.  North  Ave.,  .Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 


DEOiCATEO  TO  THE  nREMEN  OF  AMERICA 

THE  FIREFIGHTERS  MARCH 

By  FIRP  ROBERTS 

yf  CompUu  Conductor's  Score  included  with  the 
arraniements 

Price  75c  complete 
WM.  J.  SMITN  MBSIC  CO,  INC,  254  «.  IM,  NCW  TOM 
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YOU’LL  “STEAL 
THE  SHOW’’  WITH 


UNIFORMS 
/>?  COLORS 


5H  Shades! 
12  Qualities 


CLOTH 


Stijle  Book.  Samples 
and  Special  Designs 
on  Reouest 


DeMoulin  Btos.&  Co. 
Greenvi41o.  lll'inois 


llhih<  fs  of 

HIGH  (.H\nr 
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Hold  Everything!  I 

•n»e  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN: 

Gentlemen,  may  I  riae  to  fling  a  few 
over-ripe  tomatoes  at  our  good  friend  and 
estimable  gentleman  from  Lafayette,  Indi¬ 
ana? 

Mr.  H.  H.  Heimlich,  I  read  your  article 
in  the  April  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and 
some  way  can't  quite  cast  aside  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  some  one  should  take  a  few  min¬ 
utes  from  this  busy  contest  season  to  try 
to  undo  some  of  the  harm  that  miidtt  be 
caused  by  an  article  such  as  the  one  en¬ 
titled  "WAR  IN  INDIANA". 

In  the  first  place,  'WAR”  is  a  nasty 
word.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Heim¬ 
lich,  I  wouldn’t  use  that  term  when  re¬ 
ferring  to  music,  art,  education  or  any¬ 
thing  whatsoever  which  savors  of  culture. 

In  the  second  place,  I  cannot  see  why 
any  man  would  wish  to  publish  his  family 
quarrela  If  my  wife  and  I  must  have  a 
flst  light,  I  hope  we  can  have  it  within  the 
sanctuary  of  our  home  and  not  on  a  street 
comer.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  de¬ 
plorable  or  unnecessary  than  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  music  and  athletics.  However,  if 
it  does  occur,  let’s  not  paint  It  on  a  bill 
board. 

If  the  music  departments  of  the  schools  1 
of  Indiana  are  in  such  poor  standing  with 
the  administration  that  they  must  wage 
war  for  their  existence,  then  there  must 
be  something  wrong,  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  any  school  pretty  well  reflects  the 
desires  of  the  taxpaying  public.  At  any 
rate  if  we  music  teachers  are  going  to 
work  in  the  schools,  then  for  heaven  sake 
let’s  work  with  the  schools.  Let’s  be  teach¬ 
ers.  And  cooperation  is  the  first  require¬ 
ment  of  any  teacher. 

In  the  third  place  rivalry  between  any 
two  departments  is  like  a  man  shooting 
his  reflection  in  a  mirror.  It  isn’t  likely 
to  have  much  effect  upon  the  man  or  his 
reflection  but  it’s  pretty  hard  on  the 
mirror. 

You  know  it  might  surprise  some  of  you 
‘‘gladiators’’  to  know  that  the  average 
coach  is  Just  a  good  clean,  hard-working 
boy  who  wants  to  make  good  on  his  Job 
just  as  you  do.  Maybe  he  comes  from  a 
different  school  than  you  do  and  he  may- 
have  a  different  way  of  expressing  him¬ 
self  but  If  you  will  Just  bring  him  out  to 
the  house  for  dinner  a  time  or  two  and 
talk  things  over,  bearing  in  mind  that  al¬ 
though  it  is  seldom  practiced,  it  is  still 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  you 
will  And  nine  out  of  ten  coaches  willing  to 
play  all  the  way  with  you,  and  your  so- 
called  WAR  will  be  over. 

I  So,  Mr.  Heimlich,  when  you  again  feel 
I  the  Spring  urge  to  break  into  print,  please, 
please  let’s  not  advertise  the  one  thing 
from  which  our  profession  is  rapidly  get¬ 
ting  away ;  the  darkest  splotch  upon  our 
escutcheon,  the  cheapest  practice  to  which 
we  have  ever  stooped,  the  one  thing  for 
which  we  are  most  ashamed.  Let  us  lock 
that  up  in  our  professional  closet  along 
with  our  family  skeletons  and  other  un¬ 
mentionables. — O.  B.  Jackaon,  Director  of 
Music,  Center,  Colorado,  Consolidated 
Schools. 

But  Mr.  Jackson ! 

We  hope  it  is  known  and  understood 
that  the  publication  of  an  article  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  does  not  indicate  the 
endorsement  or  approval  of  the  publisher 
of  the  ideas  and  theories  expressed.  Often, 
they  are  quite  contrary  to  our  views.  But 
it  would  be  narrow,  selfish  and  bigoted  to 
reject  them  on  that  account.  Mistaken 
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ideas  are  more  quickly  corrected  when 
they  are  stirred  up  and  exposed  to  the  air. 
Often  an  article  is  published  for  its  con* 
troverslal  provocation. 

The  writer  has  been  particularly  Inter- 
e«ted  to  observe  in  ten  years  of  publish* 
inic  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  the  wide 
variance  in  teaching  and  playing  theories 
which  are  presented  in  articles  of  method 
by  contributors  equally  at  the  top  in  their 
respective  Jobs.  Although  these  writers 
are  invariably  eminently  successful  them* 
selves  in  the  use  of  their  pet  methods, 
they  are  often  made  the  objects  of  violent 
criticism,  indirectly  of  course,  by  other 
teachers  and  performers  who  have  and 
use  different  ideas  with  equal  success.  It 
has  seemed  therefore,  that  the  publication 
of  those  varying  and  different  ideas  is  a 
good  thing  and  this  magasine  has  acted 
on  that  policy. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  when  an 
argument  ensues.  It  is  evidence  that  our 
readers  are  thinking  and  that  is  essential 
to  progress.  So  thanks  a  million  for  your 
rebuttal,  Mr.  Jackson.  Any  time  you  want 
to  take  a  pot  shot  at  one  of  our  con* 
tributors,  route  your  inhibitions  and  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  Your  edi* 
tor  is  a  perfect  sieve. — Ed. 


For  Heaven's  Sake,  Is  That  Old  Con¬ 
test  vs.  Festival  Controversy 
Back  Again? 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN : 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  SCH(X)L 
MUSICIAN  for  several  years  and  I  look 
forward  to  receiving  each  Issue.  I  have 
followed  the  discussions  of  some  topics 
from  one  issue  to  the  next  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  It  is  one  of  these  topics 
which  prompts  this  outburst. 

I  refer  to  the  “contest  or  festival”  de¬ 
bate  which  has  been  carried  on  in  several 
issues,  and  which  was  referred  to  in  the 
April  issue  in  the  article  entitled  “Ehtit 
Contests?”  by  Martin  M.  Johnston.  In  this 
article  I  note  that  Mr.  Johnston  does  not 
discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  subject 
but  merely  offers  some  quotations  of  school 
superintendents  and  principals.  I  am  in* 
dined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Johnston  is  not 
in  perfect  accord  with  these  quoted  opin* 
ions  but  is  merely  concerned  with  a  satis* 
factory  solution,  as  are  most  of  us  band 
directors,  to  a  problem  that  is  of  mutual 
concern. 

At  this  point  I  should  perhaps  mention 
that,  after  reading  everything  available 
and  hearing  some  discussion,  I  believe 
that  the  majority  opinion  classes  events 
with  any  competition  in  the  “contest” 
class  and  non*competitive  events  in  the 
“festival”  clasa  There  are,  of  course, 
those  who  would  have  us  look  upon  the 
modified  forms  of  competition  as  non* 
competitive  but  that  opinion  is  very  much 
in  the  minority.  The  term  “contest”,  to 
me,  implies  any  event  in  which  any  rank¬ 
ing  or  rating  by  authorized  Judges  Is 
given  based  upon  a  performance  by  those 
participating  for  that  purpose.  This  then 
is  the  meaning  as  I  use  the  word. 

In  following  the  articles  in  your  maga¬ 
zine  on  this  subject,  I  have  been  able  to 
classify  the  champions  of  the  festival  idea 
into  three  groups;  namely,  (1)  school 
superintendents  who  speak  of  ideals  rather 
than  practices,  (2)  successful  band  direc¬ 
tors  who  have  used  the  competition  motive 
to  help  them  achieve  success,  and  who, 
having  reached  the  top,  seek  new  theories 
and  ideals  to  promote,  and  (3)  school 
people  who  have  never  done  anything 
worthwhile  in  music  and  seek  to  Justify 
themselves  You  will  note  that  none  of 
these  people  can  show  practical  results 


from  efforts  pursued  under  the  non-com¬ 
petitive  policy. 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  the  de¬ 
fense  of  this  policy  by  one  who  has 
achieved'outstanding  success  in  the  school 
band  field  without  any  competitive  par¬ 
ticipation  of  any  kind. 

Although  this  is  only  my  opinion  and 
should  doubtless  be  elaborated  somewhat, 
I  am  sincere  in  my  request  and  you  may 
use  this  in  any  way  to  secure  the  same. — 
L.  Paul  Brown,  Band  Director,  Music  Su¬ 
pervisor,  Palestine,  Illinois. 

Elasy,  Mr.  Brown. 

The  new  form  of  Regional  contests 
which  began  in  1938,  strikes  such  a  happy 
medium  between  the  original  contest  and 
the  original  festival,  that  it  seems  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  both  those  ends  should  be  fully 
satisfied.  However,  we  are  certain  the 
officials  of  the  association  are  determined 
to  make  everyone  happy  regardless  of 
price  or  sacrifice  and  they  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  arrange  to  bring  in  the  millen¬ 
nium  at  the  next  meeting. — Ed. 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN: 

I  would  like  to  correct  a  slight  error 
which  appeared  in  connection  with  your 
article  in  the  April  issue  about  our  new 
music  building.  The  article  was  written 
by  some  of  the  students  and  not  by  our 
director,  S.  'A.  Halsey,  as  stated  in  the 
table  of  contents.  It  may  appear  to  some 
as  if  Mr.  Halsey  was  boastful  of  himself 
according  to  the  last  sentence  of  the 
article.  This  would  be  far  from  the  truth. 

The  article  has  attracted  great  local 
attention  and  in  fact,  the  local  news¬ 
papers  and  the  whole  community  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledge  the  space  given  to  us. 
— Lois  Marie  Wittmeier,  Lodi,  California. 

We  stand  corrected.  Miss  Wittmeier, 
glad  to  know  that  your  director  is  such 
a  modest  man.  We  feel  that  he  has 
plenty  to  brag  about  without  violating  the 
sacred  code  of  conservatism.  Thank  you 
for  calling  this  to  our  attention. — Bd. 


Let  me  say  now  that  I  personally 
think  this  is  one  of  the  best  spent  moneys 
that  I  have  ever  spent  on  school  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  music 
room  to  have  one  of  these  subscriptions 
to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  but  each  youngster  should  be  made 
to  own  one.  If  all  band  directors  saw 
to  this,  their  work  would  be  cut  in  half. — 
Henry  Famol,  Director  of  Music,  Oil 
City,  La. 


Trade  Winds 


Well-Known  Music  Company  Changes  Name 

The  trade  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
J.  Schwarts  Mtisic  Co.,  Inc.  has  been 
manufacturing  for  and  selling  to  the 
trade  and  public  musical  instrument  prod¬ 
ucts  under  the  trade  name  of  “Micro”. 
Therefore,  they  have  elected  to  conform 
the  name  of  their  company  to  that  of  the 
nationally  known  and  advertised  “Micro” 
products  to  Micro  Musical  Products  Corp. 

The  management,  policy  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  as  well  as  the  status  of  all  accounts 
payable  and  accounts  receivable,  of  course 
enjoy  the  same  status  as  though  no 
change  of  name  had  been  made. 

Present  outstanding  obligations  due  to 
J.  Schwarts  Music  Co.,  Inc.  may  be  paid 
directly  to  that  company  or  to  the  order 
of  the  same  company’s  new  name.  Micro 
Musical  Products  Corp. 
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SPECIAL  OFFERINC! 

The  “RAINMASTER” 
Reversible  Drem  Cape  and 
Overseas  Cap.  Your  sola- 
tion  to  the  weather  proUem. 
A  waterproof  DRESS  cape, 
that  can  be  worn  on  either 
aide.  Made  in  Fast,  Attra» 
tive  Colors. 

S3,7S 

Trousers  or  Skirt  to  Match 

$2,7S 

Sesid  lor  catalngua  SM-t 

CROWN  IMIFORM  CO..  INC. 
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10  E.  tOth  St.,  Ntw  York,  N.  Y. 
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SINCE  IMS 

111  Narth  Hh  Strssl— PhllaMshla.  Pa. 


NEW  UNIFORMS 
win  increase  the  interest  of  your 
musicians  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

CVTS  $1.00 

Any  cut  appearing  in  the  reading  eolnmna 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  may  be  pw- 
chased  for  fl,  plus  10  cents  in  stampa  to 
cover  poatage.  This  applies  to  aU  ents  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  or  any  issue,  as  far  back  as 
Sept,  1938,  that  it  is  our  privilege  to  rdeaee. 

The  School  Musician 

230  N.  Bfichigan  Ave.  Chicago 
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YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 

COAST  TO  COAST  COVERAGE— HUDSON  BAY  TO  THE  GULF 


WANTED 


WANTED  Experienced  sinKle  musicians  on 
trum)>one.  trumpet,  horn,  Itau,  clarinet  and 
drums.  Others  deairinK  experience  also,  write 
to  llandmaster  Quinto,  Jefferson  Barracks.  Mo. 
WANTED-  (libson  mandolin,  (live  model,  num¬ 
ber.  age  and  price.  Ray  Eberle.  SH  \V.  State. 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


LOOK  FOR  DE  VOE'S  ADS  below.  All 
instruments  completely  reconditioned  and  shipped 
subject  to  trial.  Write  for  latest  list.  5J38 

tfakland  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  FREE  CATALOG, 
just  off  the  press.  Our  complete  catalog  of  all 
instruments,  accessories,  case  covers,  and  cases. 
Every  article  carries  our  unconditional  money- 
liack  guarantee.  Expert  rei>airs.  moderate  prices. 
Henry  E.  Glass  Co..  1504  Market  St..  Philadel- 

I'hia.  Pa.  Established  1919. _ 

VIOLAS — Carl  Neumann.  16  inch.  SlOO;  Broad. 
German  made.  1654  inch.  $100;  German.  1654 
inch.  $.'0.  These  instruments  are  in  fine  playing 
order  and  really  sound.  Will  ship  subject  to 
examination.  Write  today.  Ferron  &•  Kroeplin. 

306  S.  Wabash  .Ave..  Chic.ngo.  111. _ 

FOR  SALE — Conn  bass  trombone,  .lohn  T. 
Opferkuch.  1341  W.  Lawn  Ave..  Racine.  Wis- 

consin. _ 

MAY  CLEAkANCE  SALE-  ALL  instruments 
(many  are  new)  used,  in  A-1  condition.  French 
hums,  double;  Conn.  $90.  King.  $80.  Boston. 
$75.  Richter.  $90.  Kruspe.  Schmidt.  Alexander. 
Single  Bi)  4  valves;  Conn.  $100;  King.  $80.  Sin¬ 
gle  F ;  Kruspe.  $80.  ('ontinental.  $50.  King.  60. 
Trumpets;  \  ega.  $60.  King.  45.  Bach.  $70.  Bes¬ 
son.  $80.  Courtois.  $70.  Kruspe.  $75.  Martin.  $50. 
Conn  $50.  BR?  sousaphone;  Conn  jumbo.  90. 
Trombones;  ('leveland.  $55.  King.  $79.  Conn.  $70 
artist.  Holton.  $50.  Kempt.  $35.  Empire.  $35. 
Flutes:  Conn.  $31.  Cleveland.  $70.  American 

Standard.  $55.  Orpheum.  $67.  Over  200^  to 
choose  from.  Sansone.  1658  Broadway.  New 
York.  World’s  largest  French  horn  house.  Mu- 

sical  instrument  manufacturers. _ 

CYMBALS  -We  have  the  finest  genuine  im¬ 
ported  Constantinople  Zildjian  Turkish  cymbals. 
Excellent  for  brass  band.  Royal  Music  Instru- 
ment  Co..  2196  Third  Ave..  New  York  City. 
BAND  DIRECTORS^Have  your  instruments 
repaired  during  vacation  and  pay  next  term. 
I.ow  summer  rates.  Factory  workmanship.  De 
Voe’s  Music  Center.  5238  Oakland  St.,  Phila., 

Pa. _ 

SERVING  MUSICIANS  —  SCHOOLS,  with 
factory  rebuilt  instruments,  accessories,  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices,  for  the  past  20  years.  We  carry  a 
full  line  of  standard  makes.  What  do  you  need? 
Send  for  new  free  price  lists.  Henry  E.  Glass 
Co.,  1504  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Estab- 

lished  1919. _ _ 

SOO  BARGAINS — In  used  hand  instruments. 
What  do  you  need  for  your  hand  this  fall?  Now 
is  the  time  to  buy  and  saye  money ;  the  lowest 
prices  of  the  year.  Standard  makes  of  instru¬ 
ments  from  $15  up.  Crestline  Music  Shop.  Crest¬ 
line  Ohio. 

TRUMPET.  Conn  Vocabell.  finUh  satin  gold, 
like  new.  For  price  of  silyer  one.^  Gladstone 
case  and  mutes.  Hennigar,  113  W.  Brennan. 

Glendive.  Montana. _ 

DEALERS;  featuring  solid  silver  flutes,  solid 
gold  springs,  highest  grade  case.  What  is  your 
discount?  Write  today  for  ours.  Haynes-Schwelm. 

4196  Washington.  Boston.  Mass. _ 

RECONDITIONED  BETTONEY  Boehm 
ebonite  alto  clarinet,  $90.  Conservatory  sys¬ 
tem  oboe.  $65.  I,eedy  hand  tuned  tympani 
with  trunks.  $100.  Brass  flurgel  horn.  *t0. 
King  brass  lacouered  BB  sousaphone,  $165. 
Carl  Fischer  silver-plated  mellophone.  $27.50. 
Conn  silver-plated  tenor  saxophone.  $45.  Conn 
silver-plated  Boehm  clarinet.  $35.  Boston  Won¬ 
der  silver-plated  C  flute,  $45.  Wm.  Haynes 
wood  flute,  $60.  Conn  silver-plated  alto  saxo¬ 
phone,  $40.  Tweedy  3  octave  vibraohqne.  $175. 
Deagan  3  octave  marimba.  $60.  Military  sys¬ 
tem  oboe.  $27.50.  Conn  brass  trombone.  $25. 
Conn  baritone  horn.  S55.  King  silver-plated 
tromlmne.  $25.  Buescher  baritone  saxophone. 
$45.  And  many  other  bargains  on  5  days’ 
approval.  W’rite  for  bargain  list.  .Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  _  Exchange.  446  Michigan 
Ave..  Detroit,  Michigan. 


This  dapartmant  was  attab- 
lishad  for  tha  banafit  of  band- 
masfart,  dlracfors,  sfudanh  and 
individuals  havin9  usad  intfru- 
manft,  uniforms,  afc.  to  sail  or 
aichanga.  For  this  purposa  wa 
maintain  tha  aitramaly  low  rata 
of  25  words  for  $1 — 5c  for 
aach  additional  word. 

Wholasalars,  jobbars,  and  ra- 
tailars  who  w'ish  to  taka  ad- 
vantaga  of  tha  valuabla  cov- 
araga  this  bargain  countar  of- 
fars,  may  do  so  at  tha  follow¬ 
ing  rata,  which  is  affactiva  im- 
madiataly— 50  words  for  $5— 
5c  for  aach  additional  word. 
This  will. apply  to  thosa  classad 
as  COMMERCIAL 

To  thosa  clauad  as  NON¬ 
COMMERCIAL  tha  old  rata 
will  apply.  In  aithar  casa,  cash 
must  accompany  ordar. 


OVER  2000  STANDARD  MAKE  INSTRU¬ 
MENTS  tu  choose  from,  factory  rebuilt,  fully 
raaranteed.  W’hat  do  you  need?  Send  (or  new 
free  price  lists.  Henry  E.  Glass  Co.,  1504  Mar- 
ket  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Establishtd  |919. 

BBi;  SOUSAPHONE-— Holton,  medium  bore, 
silver,  26-in.  gold  bell,  perfect  condition,  $135, 
including  special  built  trunk.  Trial  allowed. 
I>e  Voe’s  Music  Center,  5238  Oakland  St., 
Phila..  Pa. 

SENSATIONAL  NEW  MOUTHPIECES  — 
Sanitary,  transparent,  superior  to  others,  54  the 
weight  of  your  present  mouthpiece.  Free  trial, 
duplication  at  no  extra  cost.  Horn,  $6;  trumpet. 
$7;  trombone,  $8;  tuba,  $10.  Sansone,  1658 

Broadway.  New  York. _ 

BARITONE  SAXOPHONE— Buescher.  silver, 
case  and  stand.  Newly  factory  overhauled.  $55 
cash  Will  send  C.O.D.  subject  to  approval. 
L  C.  Horton.  715  West  13th  St..  .Ada.  Oklahoma. 
VIOLINS — Deep,  mellow,  soulful,  on  credit. 
Elasy  terms  for  wonderful  instrument.  Get  details 
today.  Gustav  S.  Henning,  Fischer  Studios. 

Seattle.  Wash. _ 

FOR  SALE — Selmer  balanced-action  his  sax  and 
Selmer- Bundy  baritone  sax,  with  cases,  cheap. 
Want  quick  sale.  Write,  wire,  Tom  Horn,  832 

Kirkwo^.  Iowa  City.  Iowa. _ 

WRITE  FOR  BARGAIN  PRICES  on  used 
musical  instruments  you  want  to  buy.  Larpe 
stock  of  reconditioned  instruments.  Krai  Music, 

5819  Cermak  Rd..  Cicero.  HI. _ 

BARGAINS:  One  of  the  finest  stocks  of  rebuilt 
instruments  at  bargain  prices.  Repair  all  instru¬ 
ments.  Send  for  free  repair  price  list,  also  instru¬ 
ment  bargain  lists.  Musicians  Supply  Co..  Elk- 

hart.  Indiana. _ 

REPAIRS  all  band  and  orchestra  instruments. 
Complete  reconditioning,  metal  clarinets,  $7.50. 
Saxes.  $13.50  up.  Estimates  gladly  furnished. 
Guaranteed  work.  Write,  Crouse  Music  Cow, 
232  South  Michigan  St.,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 


T  h  •  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
do*s  not  knowingly  accopt  for 
publication  any  advartisa- 
mants  that  misraprasant  mar- 
chandisa  or  sarvica.  If  you 
know  of  any  such  mitrapratan- 
tations  wa  would  appraciata 
your  raporting  tham  diract  to 
tha  Adv.  Dapt.  of  this  magaxina. 


"C”  FLUTE — Solid  silver,  Christensen  make, 
gold  springs,  closed  GS,  completely  overhauled, 
$47.50,  with  new  case.  Give  trial.  De  Voe’s 

.Music  Center.  5238  (Oakland  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
BARGAINS  IN  OBOES-  .New  and  recondi¬ 
tioned  genuine  Loree,  Cahart,  Robert,  Pontier. 
etc.,  from  $s5.  .\sk  for  free  list.  Instruments 
sent  on  trial.  Fernand  Roche,  202  West  93rd 

St.,  New  York  City. _ 

CONN  TENOR  SAX;  gold-plated,  like  new, 
complete,  $90.  C.  O.  D.  5  day  approval.  Musi¬ 
cians  flervice  &  Supply,  534  W.  State  St..  3lil- 

waukee.  Wis. _ 

FOR  SALE-  Dlnje.  Conservatory  system,  reuier. 
wood,  no  cracks,  lately  overhauleil.  Complete  in 
new  ease.  $60.  E'ive  days’  trial.  I-unis  Plautz. 

Elkh.  rn.  Wis. _ 

FLUTES  Humphreys,  meial,  $25.  New  flutes, 
close  outs,  40-50%  discount :  Haynes  silver 
flute.  !)■»  piccolo.  Buffet  B?  clarinet,  $30. 
Buescher  Es  alto  saxophone,  $25,  tenor,  $35. 
Other  liargains.  Werner’s  Repair  Shop,  3421 
Medill.  Chicago. 

RECONDITIONED  INSTRUMENTS— 

Trumpets,  saxophones,  slide  trombones,  baritones, 
N'ork  sousaphone,  ('onn  recording  bass  model  80  I 
brass  lacquered.  Write  (or  bargain  list.  Joseph 
Jiran.  1333  W.  18th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


REEDMAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS  -The  Ferrell  Irassoon  reeiN 
are  nationally  known  among  the  scho<rl  bassoon¬ 
ists  for  their  satisfactory  service.  Ready  to  play, 
easy  blowirqc,  responsive  in  attack,  big  brilliant 
tone.  Four  (4)  reeds.  $3;  $8  per  dozen.  John 
E.  F'errell,  3535-.A  Juniata  St..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

( Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra. 

13th  season.) _ 

OBOE  REEDS  -I  will  make  your  reeds  perfect 
as  the  one  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch,  every 
one  guaranty,  mounted  on  Loree  tubw;  $1 
each,  6  for  $5.50.  Also  Loree  oboes,  bargains. 
Andre  .Andraud  6409  Orchard  Lane.  Cincinnati. 
OBOE  REEDS  Handmaue  by  oboe  reed  spe¬ 
cialist.  French  lav.  Paris  Conservatory  meas¬ 
urements.  Price.  85c :  3  for  $2.40.  Also  cane, 
tubes,  accessories.  Write  for  price.  Joseph 
Ruth.  3410  N.  Ridgeway  Ave..  Chicago.  III. 
LITRE  BASSOON  REEDS,  all  handmade^ 
wonderful  tone.  3  reeds.  $2.50;  or  6,  $4.  Also 
(or  sale,  bassoons.  P.  Litke,  61-14  84th  .St., 

Elmhurst.  L  I..  New  York. _ 

OBOE  REEDS — Guaranteed  handmade.  Lorre 
tubes  used,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  per¬ 
fect  pitch,  as  used  by  me  in  Philadelphia  Sym- 
nhony,  Goldman  Band.  Professional  model.  2 
for  $1.50.  Max  Weinstein.  1113  Walton  .^ve., 

Bronx.  New  York. _ 

OBOE  REEDS — Guaranteed  easy  blowing,  fine 
tone,  readv  to  play.  70c  plus  your  old  tubes ; 
6  for  $3.85.  Russell  Saunders.  Box  157.  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indiana. 


UNIFORMS 


$2  BAND  COATS,  black  with  white  hraid,  lapel 
style.  Silver  gray  coats,  lapels,  $2.50.  Blue 
coats,  regulation  A.F.M..  $2.50.  New  band  caps, 
all  colors,  tiell  tops,  $1.50.  Wonderful  bargains; 
free  lists.  Wallace.  2416  N.  Halsted.  Chicago. 
DRUM  MAJOR  AND  MAJORE’TTE  COS¬ 
TUMES,  assorted  colors,  flash.  $2  to  $7. 
Shakos,  slightly  used.  $5.  Batons,  $5.  Band 
leader’s  coats,  $2.50.  Capa,  $1.50.  mess  jackets, 
$2.  orchestra  coats.  $2.  Free  lists.  Wallace. 
’416  N.  Halsted  Chicago. 


SIXTY  UNIFORMS— Gray  color,  capes  red  lin 
ing,  all  wool  sweaters,  no  caps.  Drum  major  out¬ 
fit.  Hugo  Schuessler.  Reitz  High  School,  Evans¬ 
ville.  Indiana.  Make  an  offer. 


TWIRLING 


FOR  TWIRLING  CLASSES  use  the  new  sen¬ 
sational  Ludwig  &  Ludwig  “Twirlo”  baton,  bal¬ 
anced  all  metal  shaft,  all-white  rubber  ball  amt 
tip.  Very  strong  and  durable.  I-engths  28  inch 
and  30  inch.  Guaranteed  by  World’s  largest 
makers.  Only  $2.50  each.  Free  circular.  Lud¬ 
wig  &  Ludwig.  Inc..  1611  N.  W'olcott.  Chicago. 
III. 

(Turn  to  fttOf  50) 
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HIrasf  mention  THE  SCHOOL  Ml'SICIAS'  trkcH  ansurring  ad'.ertisfmcutt  in  this  magosinc. 


May.  193^ 


The  “S-M”  Spinno  is  the 
Official  Standard  Baton 
for  Contest  Twirling 


Unofficially  approved  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  "chiefs"  of  the  twirl¬ 
ing  contest  committee,  the  S-M 
"Spinno"  is  unquestionably  the  finest 
baton  made  for  your  use  in  the  spring 
competitions.  It  is  correct  in  length, 
weight,  balance  and  dimensions; 
beautifully  finished;  capable  of  fast¬ 
est  spinning,  highest  throws,  minimum 
drops. 

May  We  Send  You -One 

FREE 

Yet  this  finest  of  all  batons  for 
Contest  and  Exhibition  twirling  need 
not  cost  you  one  penny.  We  will 
send  you  one  absolutely  free  of  all 
cost,  if  you  will  send  us  25  yearly 
subscriptions  to  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN,  at  the  special  quantity  rate 
of  60c  each.  And  morel  We  will 
include  free  a  complete  twirling  in¬ 
structor,  one  of  the  finest  books  ever 
published  on  the  art  of  baton  twirl¬ 
ing. 

't  Will  Add  Splendor  to  Your  Band 

Every  member  of  your  band  will 
be  glad  to  help  you  get  your  baton 
by  subscribing  at  this  amazingly  low 
rate.  Hundreds  are  doing  it,  so  can 
you.  Use  the  "Order  Blank"  in  ^e 
right  hand  column  of  this  page  for 
sending  in  your  order.  Start  now. 
Set  10  days  to  complete  your  cam¬ 
paign  and  get  your  "Spinno"  Twirl¬ 
ing  Baton  free.  Start  now,  today 
sure. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio — St.  Michael  band  Is 
yroud  of  their  choice  of  a  very  efficient 
drum  major.  Kmma  Mott,  attractive  high 
stei>ping  twirler,  leads  the  band  when  on 
parade  and  i)erform8  gracefully  and  ably. 
Besides  her  spinning  talent,  she  is  an 
accomplished  pianist,  clarinet  and  saxo¬ 
phone  player.  She  won  high  honors  in 
a  National  piano  plan  tournament  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  highest  honors  for  her  piano 
solo  at  the  Southwestern  Ohio  district 
music  festival  at  Oxford,  Ohio. 


Get  Your  "Spinno"  NOW 
for  Spring  and  Sununer 
Twirling 

Use  this  coupon  order  blank,  both  sides, 
get  25  or  more  subs,  from  your  band 
members  at  the  special  quantity  rate  of 
60c  a  year,  and  the  finest,  officially  ap¬ 
proved,  most  beautiful  and  durable  twirl¬ 
ing  baton  made  is  yours,  including  com¬ 
plete  instructor  and  twirling  manual. 
Start  on  this  now! 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Enclosed  find  remittance  in  lull  lei 

.  yearly  subscriptions  at  60c 

each.  Send  the  twirling  “Spinno"  at 
once  including  instructor. 

Band  . 

Director  . 

Town .  State . 

Minimum  of  25  subscriptions  required. 

1.  (Noma)  . 

St.  Add'.  . 

2 . 


3. 


4. 


S. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


Use  This  Convenient  Subscription  Blank 

A  twirling  group  like  thi*,  taught  by  Virginia  Paga  Nutt,  will  give  you  more  fun  than 
golf  this  lummar.  Start  your  twirlars  now. 


9. 


to. 


II. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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YOUR  3.000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER  (Continued) 


TWIRLING  BATON  $3.95,  postpaid,  includinK 
book.  Made  of  metal,  speedy,  beautiful,  brilliant 
and  strong.  Special  price  in  quantities;  specials 
to  schools.  All  instroments  including  secondary 
instruments;  tonettes  and  recorders,  etc.  Renier 
Musk  Co..  Dubuque.  Iowa. 


MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 


AT-TEN-SHUN  BANDMASTERS  —  Arouse 
greater  patriotism  in  your  community  by  featur¬ 
ing  on  every  occasion  “Our  Glorious  America,” 
a  peppy,  easy-playing  march.  Topnotchers  every¬ 
where  program  Waterloo  marches.  Sample  cor¬ 
net  parts  free.  The  Waterloo  Publishers,  Paris, 
III 


PHOTOS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1  CENT  EACH — Chord  progressions,  swing 
licks,  hot  ideas  explained.  100  Swing  Ideas  for 
$1.  For  trumpet,  saxophone  or  clarinet.  Sold 
only  by  Pee  Wee  Lyon,  212-11  104th  Ave.,  Belle- 
aire,  N.  Y, 


ATTENTION  MUSIC  SUPERVISORS!  Make 
your  budget  go  further.  Our  money-saving  cata¬ 
log  tells  you  how.  Send  for  it  today — no  chaige. 
Terminal  Musical  Supply,  245  West  34th  St., 
New  York  City. 

SAXOPHONISTS  —  CLARINETISTS  —  For 
free,  accurate  and  truthful  information  concerning 
the  make  of  instrument,  mouthpiece  and  facing 
used  by  your  favorite  artist,  write  to — Leo 
Cooper,  218  South  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  III. 


PHOTO  POSTCARDS— $3  pCT  100.  Photo-  MUSICIANS.  COMPOSERS:  1939  Guide  to 
stamps,  $1  per  100.  Application,  25  for  $1.  The  Music  Publishers,  50c.  Tunesmith  magazine. 
Enlargements,  cuts,  mats.  Sample  free.  Wil*  10c.  Request  brings  our  free  interesting  litera- 
liam  Filline,  3027  North  Kostner  Ave.,  Chi-  ture.  lUyco  Publications,  Dept.  46,  Troy  Grove, 
cago.  Ill.  IlL _ 

START  YOUR  OWN  BAND— A  book  on 
_  orchestra  development  whkh  has  helped  many. 

sslI-J*  Should  help  you.  25c.  Noerson  Co.,  Box  442, 

Chicago,  III 

MUSIC  SUPERVISORS— Eliminate  sticking  ACCORDION  CRASHES  CARNEGIE 
valves  in  your  band.  Amazing  results.  Sam-  HALL!  Accordion  history  made,  causing  sen- 
pies  free.  Revelation  oils  for  trumpets,  trom-  sation  in  world  of  music.  For  full  details,  send 
bones.  At  dealers,  25c.  Revelation  Co..  1823  25c  for  copy  of  Accordion  World,  34  East  11th 


Washington  St.,  Boston. 


St.,  New  York  City. 


Tune 

Upi 


/ 


You  Need,  for  the  Rehearsal  Room. 

A  BAND  OR  ORCHESTRA  TUNING  BAR 

•Completely  new  in  design  and  construction.  Sounding 
bar  is  of  the  highest  quality  with  rich  sustained  tone,  per¬ 
fect  in  pitch.  Suspended  by  means  of  metal  pins  in  rub¬ 
ber  supports  so  there  is  nothing  to  deaden  or  dampen  the 
tone.  Tests  hove  shown  this  bar  to  have  400%  longer 
audibility  than  other  types.  Separate  special  mallet  per¬ 
mits  a  controlled  blow — hard  or  soft  as  required.  Wood 
resonator  has  a  recess  in  top  to  hold  mallet  when  not  in 
use.  Bor  may  be  used  horizontally  or  hung  on  wall.  "Bj)" 
for  Band — "A"  for  Orchestra. 

Given,  postpaid,  with  15  yeoriy  subscriptions, 
at  75c  each.  Only  cents  a  month  for  10  big 
issues,  any  cme  worth  ten  times  the  price. 

Send  Your  Orders  to  the  Circulation  Department. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICHAN 

230  North  ^fichi9an  Ave»  Chicago,  Illinois 


Dr.  frank  SIMON’S  Tribute  to  American  Musical  Youth 
on  the  1938  and  1939  Ironmaster  Programs,  featuring 
high  school  instrumentalists  as  guest  soloists  with  his 
celebrated  Band,  has  created  quite  a  stir  among  music¬ 
ians  and  laymen  alike  throughout  the  nation.  To  music¬ 
ians  not  intimately  associated  with  the  school  field,  the 
performance  of  these  youngsters  has  been  a  revelation. 
To  millions  of  laymen,  the  message  of  music  in  the 
schools'  has  been  brought  right  into  their  homes, 
and  by  the  selection  of  these  young  guest  soloists  from  as 
many  varied  parts  of  the  country  as  possible.  Dr:  Simon 
has  revealed  just  what  high  standards  are  being  attained 
in  the  school  music  field  everywhere.  He  believes  that 
through  this  medium  many  more  enthusiastic  supporters 
will  be  won  for  the  cause  of  school  music. 


The  ARMCO  Gold  Medal  for  Distinguished  Musicianship 
IS  presented  by  Dr  Frank  Simon  to  each  brilliant  young 
artist  appearing  as  guest  soloist  on  his  b'oodcasts  Along 
with  its  distinction  tTie  medal  comes  with  it  the  memories  of 
an  event  that  these  young  people  unanimously  term  as  the 
greatest  thrill  of  their  lives 


he  harmonious  blending  of  three  KING 
srnetists  from  three  different  States, 
•  as  o  delightful  innovation  on  the 
8MCO  program  of  February  36th,  1939. 
he  talented  performers  were  Bobby 
'tin,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Herbert  Northcut, 
•ons'ville,  Indiana  and  Haxel  Wingate, 
fWewoka,  Oklo. 


Three  KINGS  of  Richmond,  Indiana:  George 
Moriani,  twelve;  William  Worfel,  fourteen; 
ond  Robert  Schutte,  fourteen,  scored  o  hit 
with  Herbert  L.  Clarke’s  fanciful  trio 
Flirtations  with  Frank  Simon's  Bond 
January  30th  1938.  , 


5235  SUPERIOR  AVE 

RIN?.- 


( l.KVKi, AM)  ‘Afticricnti Standatd Band Instnumenis 


fAh»w€)  EAU  CLAIRE 
(WAS.)  FRENCN  MORN 

QUARTET.  2na  diTtsioo 
wionen  —  regioo  2.  Left 
to  rifht:  George  Ryeo. 
Fioteoce  Blaset,  Don 
WoUiun,  Harry  Williuns. 
1009)  Conn  equipped. 

(Rigbt)  ROSS  HION 
FIKNCN  HORN  QUAR¬ 
TET,  Ffemont.  Ohio.  2tid 
diviaion  winnert — region 
3.  Left  to  right:  Buddy 
Andrewa,  Mariorie  Wan- 
trail,  Louise  Daeia,  Eugene 
Daeia.  Three  play  Conn*. 


MSeeaJ  COLUNSVILLE  (IN.)  RRASS  SEXTET,  IM 

diTuion  winnert— region  3.  Left  to  right:  Gerhardt  Wiese, 
baritone;  Ernest  Vielut,  comet;  LaVerae  Smith,  bass;  Emmett 
Best.  French  horn;  LaVerae  Kessinger,  cornet;  Jimmie  Obet- 
to.  trombone.  Four  of  the  inauumena  ate  Conns. 


WORLD'S  LAR6IST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 
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